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SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1850. 
— 


ease HE “Metropolitan Interments 
™) Bill” appears to us, after due 
consideration, a most able piece 
of legislation, and should have 

aid the earnest support of all who 
feel the enormity, the indecency, and the danger 
of the present system of depositing the dead 
in the midst of the living,—evils not possible 
but certain, not confined to a few but extend- 
ing to all. It is quite true that certain parts 
of the bill do not go far enough for some, but 
then these same parts go much too far for 
others: it is likewise thought by some 
that private interests are more considered than 
they ought to be, but then, on the other hand, 
a large and powerful body are of opinion that 
these interests are not sufficiently protected by 
the Bill; and if those who are honestly labour- 
ing to get rid of intramural interments and pro- 
vide means for “ burying our dead out of our 
sight,” will take this clashing of interests into 
consideration, they will see that the Govern- 
ment measure is framed so as to have the best 
chance of passing into an Act, and that it 
should have their earnest support. If those who 
really seek the prevention of intramural burial 
quibble over clauses and stickle for the 
“bit more,” they will find plenty who 
are interested in maintaining the present 
system to aid them in their obstructive course, 
and the Bill will be thrown out. Instead of 
getting more they will get nothing. This was 
so fully seen by the “ National Society for the 
Abolition of Burials in Towns,” that at a nume- 
rously attended meeting held last week at the 
house of Mr. Mackinnon, M.P., after a very 
full examination of the Bill, they abandoned a 
list of objections which had been drawn out, 
and passed unanimously a vote of thanks to 
the Government for bringing in the Bill. 

Much of the individual opposition which has 
been shown to the Bill has been caused by the 
misrepresentation of interested parties, that 
its provisions are what those who have exa- 
mined the Bill know they aie not. 

Clause 7, for example, which provides that 
the Board of Health may, if they see fit, pur- 
chase and take by agreement or otherwise 
all or any of the cemeteries mentioned in the 
schedule, stipulates that it must be subject to 
the rights to graves, vaults, and monuments 
subsisting therein. 

By clause 12, the Queen in Council may, 
upon report of the Board only (but is not forced 
to do so), order discontinuance of interment in 
churchyards, &e. 

By clause 13 the inhabitants of parishes 
comprised in the district or part in which in- 
terment is ordered to be discontinued are to 
have right of sepulture in burial grounds pro- 
vided under this Act. 

And then as to the assertion that the Go- 
vernment have taken forcibly into their own 
hands the conduct of all funerals, let the 
public read the clause (26), and judge for 
themselves. It runs as follows :—‘ And be it 
enacted, that the said board shall make provi- 
Sion for the management and conduct, by 
persons appointed by them, of the funerals of 
persons whose bodies are to be interred in the 





burial grounds provided under this Act, 
where the persons having the care and direction 
of such funerals desire to have the same so 
conducted ; and the said board shall fix and 
publish a scale of the sums to be payable for 
such funerals, inclusive of all matters and ser- 
vices necessary for the same,—such sums to 
be proportioned to the description of the 
funeral, or the nature of the matters and ser- 
vices to be furnished and rendered, but so that 
in respect of the lowest of such sums the fune- 
rals may be conducted with decency and solem- 
nity; and the persons having the care and 
direction of the funeral of any person whose 
body is to be interred in any such burial 
ground, where they are desirous of having the 
same conducted by the same board, upon 
furnishing to the said board or their officers a 
note in writing, stating the scale according to 
which they are desirous the funeral should be 
furnished, and upon payment for such funeral 
according to such scale, shall be entitled to 
have such funeral conducted by the said board 
accordingly.” 

Parties may still employ their own under- 
takers ifthey will. But even if we admit that the 
management of all funerals will fall into the 
hands of Government—that they will mono- 
polize the trade—we must remember it is a 
monopoly by which the public themselves are to 
benefit : no revenue is to be derived from it: the 
accounts will be audited, be open to public 
inspection, and be brought annually before 
Parliament. 

In the report from the Board of Health, 
dated February, 1850, on which the present Bill 
is based, the evidence of some of the leading 
undertakers is given, who themselves show the 
extent to which the public are plundered in the 
time of sorrow and distress. Circumstances 
have led to the allowance of a certain scale of 
charges,—charges admitting of such enormous 
profits (with a sufficiency of business to keep 
the staff occupied), that they have brought an 
army of intermediate men into the field, who 
trade with the capital of others. 

Mr. Sadler, a large undertaker, says “ there 
are, perhaps, 3,000 men calling themselves 
undertakers, and who trade with the capital 
of about ten houses,”—these are upholsterers, 
parish clerks, tailors, &c. Surgeons and soli- 
citors are tempted, by heavy commission, to 
recommend, and the servants expect to parti- 
cipate in the good thing. “ I have myself,” 
says the witness, “ found three servants stand- 
ing in my way on my leaving a house, and I 
have had to direct them to open the door 
before they would let me out!” 

The result of this enormous competition is 
that, sometimes for weeks, respectable under- 
takers have not a funeral, the staff and the 
capital Jie idle, and high charges must be 
made for the business when it does come, to 
cover the loss. ‘he cost to the public can be 
lessened only by concentrating the business. 

An objection has been made by some who 
are anxious to get rid of intramural burials, 
and are otherwise favourable to the Bull, to the 
clause (29) which provides for the compen- 
sation of the clergy. It directs the board to 
ascertain the yearly average during the last 
five years of the sums received by the incum- 
bent in respect of interments, and then to pay 
to the incumbent for the time being a perpetual 
annuity of such amount as may appear to the 
board to be a just compensation, “ having 
regard to the duties, and payment (if any) in 
respect of duties, from which the incumbent is 
relieved by the discontinuance of interment.” 
By clause 31 power is given to the board, 





with the approbation of the Bishop of London, 
upon any vacancy in an incumbency, to reduce 
the amount of the annuity, “in case it 
appear to them, having regard to the duties of 
such incumbent, and the value of the living 
independently of any annuity under this Act, 
just and expedient so to do.” 

The clergy must be paid; and it would be 
manifestly unjust to take away one means of 
doing this without providing another. 


No time should be lost in providing places 
of sepulture away from town, and closing the 
present overfilled graveyards of the metropolis, 
—the fever-stills of this mighty centre of active 
life. Summer is approaching, and there is too 
much reason to fear that with it will again 
come the mysterious destroyer which last year 
carried off, in the metropolis alone, no fewer 
than 16,000 persons. The deleterious effect 
of graveyards on the atmosphere, and the 
connection between a tainted atmosphere 
and the cholera, cannot now want proving. 
In a little. pamphlet published by the 
medical practitioners residing in the western 
district of Paddington, who have been col- 
lecting evidence to obtain the closure of 
St. George’s burial-ground, in the Uxbridge- 
road, one simple fact is stated, which 
of itself speaks trumpet-tongued. In the 
houses immediately abutting upon the 
burial ground in question, MEAT CANNOT BE 
KEPT TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. This is not 
the assertion of one individual, but is repeated 
by the inhabitants one after the other,—“ meat 
cannot be kept fit for human sustenance 
twenty-four hours.” What must be the 
state of the atmosphere which human lungs 
are forced to inspire, whether fit or not ? 


Cemeteries must be formed, not merely for 
London, but for all the principal towns 
throughout the kingdom, and architects will 
be called upon to give them, by means of their 
art, that appearance of permanence, repose, 
careful attention, and solemnity, which they 
should present. The impressions which these 
give are most powerful, and should not be 
disregarded. 


We will close our article with the following 
pertinent remarks by Dr. Sutherland, in the 
report to which we have already alluded :— 


“The time has surely come when all traffic- 
ing in the spoils of poor humanity should 
cease, and when the whole process of interment 
should be undertaken as a solemn and pious 
duty, which society owes equally to the remains 
of all her members, however exalted or how- 
ever humble. 

In executing this trust it should never be 
forgotten that the very fact of death exerts an 
influence either for good or evil on the com- 
munity at large. All the rites of sepulture 
among ancient nations clearly point to the 
recognition of this influence. The tombs 
erected in the great ages of antiquity were as 
remarkable as their temples; and while we 
wonder at the matchless sculptures which de- 
corated their religious edifices, we should not 
forget that admirable works are also to be 
found on the funeral urns and monumental 
structures of the same era. 

The deepest emotions of the human soul 
have a tendency to find a voice through the 
beauties of art, and it is perhaps not too much 
to affirm that the latter owes as large a debt to 
those sympathies which encircle the ashes of 
departed friends as to the exercise of the 
religious sentiments. In modern times the 
same desire to connect the beauties of nature 
and art with the rites of the tomb has shown 
itself wherever the barbarous practices of the 
dark ages have given way before enlightened 
improvement. Some of the extramural ceme- 
teries of the continent are decorated with fine 
specimens of sculpture and fresco painting, 
while architecture has also lent her majestic 
proportions for the same object in the grand 
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structures which adorn the Campo Santos of 
Italy and Germany. : 

The close connection, indeed, which exists 
between art and sepulture is universally 
acknowledged, but its true relationship is still 
but imperfectly understood. Our own custom 
of erecting votive statues to the memory of 
our great men, within the precincts of our 
national temples, is an ever-recurring ex- 
pression of the same deep sentiment which 
pervades humanity. 

Such memorials, from the very nature of 
the case, must be limited in number. We 
cannot build a monument or rear a statue for 
all who die ; but Nature has given us elements 
which are far more accessible, and which at 
the same time admit of more beauty of appli- 
cation. We can set apart a due proportion of 
the earth’s surface as a resting-place for the 
dead : we can adorn it by the aid of landscape- 
gardening, an art which is better understood 
in England than in any other country: it is 
possible to erect our cemetery chapels in a 
style far superior in architecture, and better 
adapted to the purpose, than any which at 
present exist: we might even surpass the 
grandeur of the majestic cloister which encloses 
the Campo Santo at Munich; and by thus 
combining together, as far as practicable, the 
beauties of natural landscape with artistic 
decoration, we might make the last abode of 
the dead at once appropriate for its sacred 
purpose and an instrument of moral good to 
the people.” 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

On Monday, 13th, the members mustered 
strongly to meet the President, who had 
arranged to take the chair for the purpose of 
presenting the Royal medal to Mr. Barry. An 
attack of erysipelas, however, we were sorry to 
hear, prevented his Lordship from attending, 
and the presentation was therefore postponed. 
Professor Cockerell, V.P., took the chair: Mr. 
Wardell was elected, from the class of asso- 
ciates, as fellow, and Mr. Peacock was elected 
associate. ‘The donations included the Wren 
medal, presented by the Art-Union of London, 
and several contributions from foreign mem- 
bers, Mr. Donaldson justly observing in respect 
of these, that there was no part of the Insti- 
tute’s proceedings more valuable than the con- 
nection opened by it with foreign architects. 
A letter was read from the venerable Sulpice 
Boisserée, of Cologne, and one from Mon. 
Delsoux. The latter forwarded illustrations 
of the well-known “ Bishop’s Palace,” at 
Liege, and of the church of St. Jaques, in the 
same town. One of Mons. Heideloff’s works 
being presented, the chairman observed,—that 
the author of it, whom he had met when in 
Germany, was a most devout architect, re- 
minding him of those men of the old time 
who found all joys in the exercise of their art. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne then read a 
paper “On the Military Architecture of Great 
Britain,” consisting mainly of a detailed account 
of Caernarvon Castle and Conway Castle, with 
too little reference to architecture. Mr. Harts- 
horne said that the Pipe Rolls, dating from 
the 37th of Henry I., and the Close Rolls, 
from John to Henry IV., give with great 
minuteness all the expenditure on royal build- 
ings, and are in consequence most important 
documents. We learn from them that Bridge- 
north Castle, which is 25 feet out of the per- 
pendicular, was commenced about the fifteenth 
of Henry II.; the keep of Dover Castle in the 
saine reign ; Colchester in the time of Henry I.; 
and so badly were most of these castles built, 
that in the course of ten years they all needed 
repairs. It appeared that at Caernarvon Castle, 
in 1284, the wallers (or rough masons) were 
paid 3d. a-day, the carpenters the same; the 
artilleryman who appears to have acted as 
director of the works, 8d. a-day. He con- 
sidered the sums paid should be multiplied by 
fifteen to bring them to present value. In 
1316, at Caernarvon, the magister, or master 
mason, had 13s. per week. ‘I'he great hall at 
Conway was removed and set up at Caer- 
narvon. ‘Tlie notion that Caernarvon Castle 
was built in a year was a vulgar error; it was 
going on from the eleventh of Edward I. till 
gpa of Edward II, or thirty-three years 


Those who know the number of castles that 


have been examined and measured by Mr. 
Hartshorne, and the attention he has paid to 
their construction, must have regretted that he 
confined himself to a relation better suited for 
the Antiquaries’ than the Architects’ Institute. 

Mr. Donaldson drew a comparison between 
the Greek acropolis and our medizval castles, 
and suggested various points in connection 
with castle architecture which required inves- 
tigation. The word “ inner bailey ” and “ outer 
bailey” next the gateway, on some of the 
plans, he said, suggested the passing notion 
that our “ Old Bailey,” proximate as it was to 
New-gate, had some such derivation. 

Mr. Tite thought our Old Bailey was named 
rather from the bailiff than the ballium.* He 
had never understood why the Scotch castles 
were all so inferior to the Welsh castles. 
Amongst the desirable points of inquiry con- 
cerning castle building, the construction of 
lofty towere, and the means adopted to pre- 
vent failure, which all who had been engaged 
in such works knew was imminent, were very 
important. ae a 

The report of the council read at the annual 
meeting shows that the Institute now consists 
of 121 fellows, 22 honorary fellows, 15 hono- 
rary members, 81 honorary and corresponding 
members, and 101 associates, making a total 
of 340 members, and that they have increased 
the funded stock by investing 136/. 5s. in the 
consols, being the compositions of three fel- 
lows and one honorary fellow; and 19/. 16s. 
lld. in reduced annuities, accumulations for 
the travelling fund. As to the ’51 Exhibition, 
the report says :— 


‘« This Institute cannot but feel that great as has 
been the advance of this country in all matters con- 
nected with manufacturing skill, still there is to be 
desired a more intimate union of fine art in design 
in the productions of various departments. The 
Institute may confidently expect, however, that the 
noble competition, about to be opened between 
British and Foreign talent, will not only call forth 
a vigorous effort and great exertions in our country- 
men for improving the tasteful products of our 
manufactures, but we may look forward with confi- 
dence to a marked advance in art, as applied to 
articles of every day use by even the humblest 
classes. The exhibition of foreign taste and skill 
must also have the important result of affording us 
useful lessons, and of hastening on the period when 
the English will not tolerate any production which 
may betray incorrectness of design, crudeness of 
form, or want of harmony in colour. The advance 
which recent ameliorations in the excise laws, and a 
growing taste for the beautiful, have produced in 
glass, in mosaics, in porcelain, and other objects of 
decoration applied to construction, must materially 
promote a steady progress in the right direction. 

‘‘The ornamental conceptions of the architect 
must not be executed with merely mechanical ac- 
curacy, but must have infused into them the artistic 
sentiment of the designer, and this cannot be 
effected until our modellers, our carvers, our plas- 
terers, our masons, and such artizans, are better 
able to appreciate form. A school has very re- 
cently been established in Camden Town, under the 
auspices of some earnest friends of art. At the 
first opening nearly 200 mechanics presented them- 
selves for admission, many of whom had come 
several miles, in hopes of usefully devoting to im- 
es 9 the evening hours of their hard-working 

ays.”’ 


Further on it says,— 


‘* The social and moral amendment in the condi- 
tion and comforts of the labouring classes, contem- 
plated by so many good and great men of our day, 
seconded by the enlightened co-operation of Govern- 
ment, claims the utmost consideration of the 
architect, by whose professional skill and experience 
such measures can alone be effectively realised. The 
public baths and washhouses, although they must 
immensely fall short of the extent and gorgeous 
splendour of the Roman Therma, may, by tasteful 
disposition, enlarged conception, and skilful arrange- 
ment, be made to add to the embellishment of the 
metropolis without any unnecessary additional 
expenditure. The dwellings of the poor demand 
the most economical adaptation of means, and a 
profound acquaintance with sanitary exigencies. 
Our prisons and lunatic asylums, our markets and 
slaughterhouses, as also our cemeteries, and the 
sewage of towns, each with its peculiar and compli- 
cated requirements, to be surmounted only by great 
study, and with physical laws and first principles 


* Stow says of the Old Bailey,—“ I have not ad 
this street took that name, but fe like to have sen of os 
court of old time there kept.’’ Maitland and others say 
that it derives its name from Bale-hill, whereon was situated 
the Bale, or bailiff’s house, wherein he held a court for the 





trial of felons. Yhe ‘place where the sheriffs k 
prisoners, js atill called, we believe, the Bale ee Mig 





still unsettled, must necessarily engage our attention. 
For the state of society and public opinion demand 
imperatively of the architect, as indispensable and 
absolute arrangements, all those combinations 
commensurate with the claims of humanity,” 





DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF 
BARBAROUS NATIONS.* 
THE PACIFIC ISLES — CALIFORNIA SIBERIA, 


Our third and last glance at the dwelling. 
house of the barbarian shall range, first, over 
the sunny isles of the Pacific. ‘There society 
has once elevated itself below the last level of 
savage life,and again sunk underthe degenerat. 
ing influence of foreign misrule. We find, how- 
ever, curious and comfortable specimens of 
domestic architecture. In Taheite, the native 
houses, built of bamboo, present a luring 
appearance of comfort. Each is erected on a 
quadrangular platform of coral blocks, about 
2 feet high, forming a basement consider. 
ably larger than the ground floor. Uprights, 
about 4 feet high and 2 inches in diameter, 
are arranged so as to inclose an oval space, 
and across these are laid heavy beams of the 
bread fruit tree, with lighter rafters of bamboo, 
The solid timber is much used, as a sure pro- 
tection against the dreaded white ant, which 
will not touch it. The house is walled and 
roofed with thatch of leaves, and its several 
parts are wrought together by thongs, made 
from the fibres of a certain plant. Neither 
nail, nor bolt, nor peg is used throughout. 
Formerly the construction of such dwellings 
was the pride of the people: every post and 
beam was woven over with a beautifully plaited 
mat, and the whole was snug, warm, and com- 
pact as an elegant basket; but now less care 
is taken, although the habitations still present 
a neat appearance, with the floor strewn with 
rushes, and mats finely woven, rolled up all 
along the walls, in the same manner as blinds, 
to be let down when the sun’s rays fall too 
warmly into the interior. Overhead are hung 
cases containing muskets, the principal trea- 
sure of the Taheitian, who longs one day to 
employ it in the service of England against 
France. 

The palace of Pomare is less picturesque 
than the houses of her humble subjects. It is 
like a large haystack pierced with a row of 
windows, with a door at one end. Over- 
shadowing it is the French governor’s man- 
sion, something like a huge country dancing- 
house, surrounded by a railing, with an ugly 
roof, and a coarse wooden gallery running 
round. These are the notions of European 
architecture which the South Sea islanders 
imitate from actual observation. They should 
see London. ' 

In some of the islands it is the fashion to 
build one room with a sloping floor, where 
mats are spread for beds. a 

In Woahoo the king has a stone building 
for a palace, but prefers a rural retreat, afte! 
the fashion of his ancestors. ‘The houses . 
the natives are merely large light frames : 
wood, cottage shaped, with sloping 100! 
thatched with grass. They have only ~ 
room, half of which is neatly matted, while “1 
rest is piled with mats to a considerable 
height, for the luxurious islanders to repose 0" 
These fragile erections have luckily little » = 
to contend with, since a storm that would sf 
move a slate from an English house, wou : 
sweep away the capital of Woahoo, artis it 
over valley, cliff, and mountain, and whit i 
into the sea. So much does the style of os 
mestic architecture form itself under vg 
fluences of local circumstances. Where wa 
ricanes are frequent, the buildings are ss 
low, massive, and substantial; and ™ ike 
earthquakes are common, as at Manilla, a a 
Philippine islands, no dwelling 1s OT hee? 
two stories high, and each is defended Sit 
projecting timbers. But at W oahoo, is 
the breeze is ever light and idle, the 
frail and flimsy too. 

In the Navigators? Islands the houses {* 
natives are erected on basements ° of an 
stones, filled in with earth. ‘They he barren 
oval shape, formed of the wood | of the leaves 
bread-fruit tree, and thatched with he re 
of the sugar-cane. The roof none Sie 7 
top to within four feet of the groun®, ere 
rests on solid upright posts, only 
; "+ See pp. 98 and 145 ante. 
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with hangings of matting, that can be removed 
at pleasure and so leave every part open to the 
sun or the wind. Very frequently a sudden 
gust entering in this manner lifts the roof off, 
and bears it away, leaving only the upright 
timbers in the ground. By keeping careful 
watch on the winds these accidents can be 
avoided. 

Since we have a large expanse of the world’s 
surface to travel over in the present sketch, 
we now take a flying leap to California. There 
the Indian savages dwell in habitations of a 
most peculiar construction. ‘hey are large 
and roomy: the side-walls are low, and formed 


of posts, connected by a thatch, and plastered | 


with clay, which hardens in the sun, and 
forms a solid defence against the weather. 
The roof is broad, high, and sloping, formed 
by a thick, warm, and heavy thatch, with 
cross-beams of rough wood and rafters laid 
lengthwise to assist in the support. These 
meet in the central line, where a strong timber 
runs the whole length of the building, upheld 
by rough trunks of trees, with forked branches 
left to aid in bearing up the ponderous roof. 
The floor is the earth, beaten hard, with piles 
of dried grass to serve as couches. 

Among some of the wilder tribes, mere huts 
built of branches, and thatched with leaves and 
ropes of grass, constitute the dwellings of the 
people. As we approach the borders of the 
United States, beyond the snowy mountains, 
the well-known Indian wigwam takes the 
place of the more curious construction, and 
with these the public has now been made too 
familiar to render it necessary we should 
sketch them here. But we would wish the 
reader who peruses the present remarks to 
carry along with him, in his mind, a compari- 
son between the dwellings of the untaught 
races of the wild regions we allude to and the 
magnificent habitations which civilization has 
erected for her children. 

If we were strictly to describe the domestic 
architecture of all savage nations, we should 
be compelled to give an account of the palaces 
of those twin cities of barbarians, St. Peters- 
burgh and Peking, with many other towns, 
which the simple reader might be startled to find 
placed within such a category. But we must, 
from so strict an adherence to the subject, refrain 
and proceed to those waste regions, the convict 
colonies of Russia, the snowy wildernesses 
of Siberia, where man, under the paternal 
sway of the Christian Czar, is as degraded and 
debased as under the despotism of Whang tee 
Fou, or any other imperial savage that ever sat 
on his proper seat, a throne. 

The Bashkirs that dwell in the wild deserts 
south of Yehaterinburgh, in Siberia, live half 
the year in portable tents, which they bear 
about from place to place, and during the 
other half inhabit small snug wooden huts, 
always built on the border of some wood. 
There is nothing peculiar in their construction. 
They are just such structures as might be 
supposed to be erected by instinct, by men 
having plenty of timber at hand, in want of 
houses, and without knowledge of the rules of 
art, even in its simplest rudiments. ‘There is 
art, there is science, in domestic architecture, 
as in all other things affecting the welfare and 
comforts, and guided by the civilization, of its 
people. A house well built is a monument of 
its builder’s skill, and as the writer of a book 
is proud of his production, as the painter 
of a picture is gratified by the contem- 
plation of his work, as the sculptor'’s eye 
glows on the survey of his statue, so 
the architect delights in the view of a 
magnificent structure raised by skilful work- 
men under the superintendence of his scientific 
eye. But among savage races, shelter is the 
only object sought; and when the plan of a 
dwelling is once formed, it is copied by suc- 
ceeding generations, so that each man’s house 
is like that of his neighbour, and the habita- 
tions of one age are the reproductions of the 
last. Barbarians, like birds and beavers, seem 
to do all things by instinct. 

Some of the Russian settlements possess 
good houses, built of timber, and commo- 
diously arranged ; but with a singular economy 
of the interior space, as well as a disregard for 
comfort, the staircase is outside, running up 
the wall, with an entrance midway into the 
upper story. Only in a few places is this not 
the custom. In ‘the inside the beams and 
oists are not hidden by planking, but cased 








in coverings of polished fir wood, the material 
of which all benches and tables are made. But 
these houses are inhabited by the aristocracy 
of Siberia. The humble people dwell in others 
of far different, as well as very varied descrip- 
tions. Armar, a German traveller, visited 
some of the Ostyak yurts, or huts. Approach- 
ing them over the plain, he saw nothing more 
than what appeared to be low mounds of 
snow, with small openings, through which a 
ruddy light streamed over the white ground, 
and bright sparks and flakes of fire crackled 
and flew out through the darkness. 
“Stooping through the door, we entered 
the hut, the floor of which was a good deal 


laid in the manner of slates or tiles, with the 
edge of one overlapping the other, and so on, 
from the top to the ground. At the bottom 
the snow is thrown up and beaten hard all 
round this singular dwelling, while, at the 
summit, a small opening is left for the exit of 
smoke. 

The Yakuts inhabit one description of 
houses in winter, and another totally distinct 
in summer. The dwellings for the cold season 
are low clumsy huts, plastered thickly with 
cow-dung and earth. The doors are heavily 
curtained with coarse hairy hides, and 
the windows glazed with ice. The whole, 
covered with snow, is_ sufficiently warm 





lower than the ground. Opposite to the | 
entrance was burning a brisk fire on a raised | 
hearth of clay, in which, in accordance with the 

Vogul and ‘Tartar custom, an iron pot was | 
sunk. The fire required to heat this lay | 
deeper than that which warmed the room. The 

fire hearth and fire place occupying a width of 

4 feet, reached nearly to the wooden wall of 

the building, which was protected from the 

flames by a layer of clay, a foot thick. A} 
cylindrical flue of the same material, connected | 
with the back of the hearth, rises perpendicu- | 
larly to the roof. ‘The flue is about a foot and | 
a half wide, but enlarged to 3 feet immediately | 
above the fire. Some broken places in this 
piece of work, allowed us to see how it was 
constructed, and on this subject we afterwards 
received ample information in the yurts which | 
we subsequently visited. A frame work of 
rods and ledges, cylindrically shaped, is 
plastered over with soft clay.” 

We should like to see at the approaching 
Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations one 
of these chimneys of basket-work and clay 
placed by the side of the model of a chimney 
in some London mansion. The contrast would 
be a strong illustration of the progress made 
in the domestic arts by the savage and civilized 
races. 

Round the interior of the yurt ran a raised 
platform of clay, about 6 feet high, sacred dur- 
ing the day to the women and children, but 
used at night as the sleeping place of the 
family. 

In another village near this the yurts were 
square, built on a massive plan and heaped 
over with earth, which again, heaped over with 
snow, rendered the interior as warm as an egg- 
hatching oven, Between each building clus- 
ters of rough bushes grow, which give to the 
place in summer a most cheerful and pictu- 
resque appearance, especially as the huts are 
then overgrown with the scanty vegetation of 
the region, so that on entering one of them you 
appear to be penetrating some mound of fruit- 
ful earth, scooped out by nature or the industry 
of man. In the interior the raised platform is 
divided by partitions reaching to the roof into 
a number of separate chambers : these all open 
towards the middle of the hut and the hearth, 
so that each is equally warmed. 

The Sosnovian yurts are still stronger build- 
ings. ‘They are square in shape, and built of 
heavy logs planed and laid one upon the other, 
with others from wall to wall forming the roof. 
Against each wall large quantities of earth are 
piled. The entrance is always on the south 
side, and only half the height of a man. 

Facing the east is a small square opening 
left between the logs for a window, and closed 
by a block of ice a foot thick, propped from 
without by a pole thrust into the ground. A 
supply of such heavy flakes of ice lies before 
each habitation. ‘The fire on the earth thaws 
the interior surface of the ice-window, render- 
ing it as smooth as a mirror. The outside is 
rough, yet alight, whiter and clearer, penetrates 
through this window, than those glazed by 
fish or dried fish-skins, which are commonly 
used. When one block is melted another sup- 
plies its place. 

In the centre of each assemblage of huts 
are other edifices of a strong construction. 
They are erected on strong wooden piles, eight 
or ten feet high, and ascended to by a notched 
pole, serving as a ladder. The elevation from 
the ground is adopted to preserve the interior 
from the thievish visits of dogs, since the 
place serves as a magazine of provisions. 

As we penetrate still deeper in the interior of 
these remote and little known countries, we 
find the people dwelling in moveable habita- 
tions, composed of a tall peaked frame of 


and comfortable. The summer habitations 
are composed of lofty conical frames, formed of 
slight poles, 20 feet high, woven together with 
broad bands of a beautiful shining yellow 
bark, which is perfectly flexible. Each strip 
of this singular and useful material is sown 
to the next with a strong horsehair thread. 
Seen from a distance these dwellings appear 
like tall yellow bee-hives, embroidered in 
variegated lines. 

There are innumerable little variations in the 
structure of the dwellings among these wild 
and strange tribes of men, but they are gene- 
rally alike in the main peculiarities. The 
reader will have perceived from this slight 
sketch of their domestic architecture, to what 
stage of progress they have arrived,—for we 
conclude as we commenced, by saying that, in 
all times, and among all men, the style of 
building habitations is a fair standard of 
climate, civilization, and general character. 
To form some rough idea of the manners, 
customs, and tastes of a people,—the tempera- 
ture and condition of a region,—and the pro- 
gress it has made in the arts and processes of 
refined life, we have only to enter the dwelling- 
house, and observe its characteristics. Even 
in our own country, with all our infinite varie- 
ties of position, of taste, and character, we 
form from a glance at the economy of a house 
some notion of its inmates. Apply this test 
to the races of the world, and the result will be 
no deception.* 





—_—_ 


THE SEVEN-MILE TUNNEL THROUGH 
THE ALPS. 

Tue following details are gathered from Dr. 
Granville’s paper, as promised. 

To give at once some idea of the boldness of 
Chev. Mons’ undertaking, we may, in the first 
place, state that in its progress the tunnel must 
pass under some of the most elevated crests of 
Mont Cenis,—one, in particular, where there 
will be 4,850 feet of mountain, capped with 
eternal glaciers, over head, at the middle of the 
tunnel, so that not only will the workmen and 
machinery in construction, and the passengers 
and trains in transit, be buried to that depth 
in the heart of the mountain, but all idea of 
shafts, either to facilitate excavation, or to 
promote ventilation, must be out of the ques- 
tion. The breath of life itself must be 
respired, from either extremity, with arti- 
ficial aid, in shape of currents of fresh 
air transmitted, and of foul withdrawn, by 
mechanical apparatus ever at work, at least 
during excavation, which is also itself to be 
effected by machinery of a new and simple 
nature, worked by water power of mountain 
streams whereby the trains are also to be run 
through the tunnel, which ascends, from the 
northern or Savoy side, at Modane, all the way 
to its exit at Bardonntche, with a gradient 
equal to 19 in 1000. 


The excavating machinery consists of— 


1. Two great hydraulic wheels, 18 feet in 
diameter, which move— é‘ 

2. Two pulleys (with an endless cable twice 
round them) placed horizontally, and of 30 
feet diameter, performing 225 revolutions in a 
minute. 

3. An endless cable connected with the cut- 
ting or excavating machine. This cable will 
move at the rate of 35 feet a second. 

4. A counterpoise or weight to keep the 
endless cable in a suitable state of tension at 
the opposite end of the hydraulic wheels, and 
to travel on a waggon between these anda 
great well sunk purposely to receive a corres- 
ponding weight at the end of a rope. 








* This and the previous articles are the result of personal 
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5. The machine, which, once presented to | 
the rock, projects into it simultaneously four | 
horizontal series of sixteen scalpels, working | 
backwards and forwards, by means of springs | 
cased in, and put in motion by the same water | 
power. While these are at work, one vertical | 
series on each side works simultaneously up | 
and down, so that together they cut out four | 
blocks, or rather insulate four blocks on all | 
sides, except on the rock behind, from which | 
they are afterwards detached by hand. 

During the operation, a squirt-pump throws 
out a jet of water between each pair of scalpels 
to prevent the heating of the tools, to soften | 
the stone somewhat, and to wash out the | 


} 


rubbish. 


| 


After their complete separation, the blocks 
are pulled out by help of the endless cable, 
and received in a waggon underneath, to be 
withdrawn from the tunnel altogether. 


The rocks expected to be found are gypsum, 
limestone, and quartz veins. No land-drift or 
land-springs are likely, it is thought, to inter- 
fere with the progress of the work, or to re- 
quire any masonry within the tunnel. It has 
been already ascertained that each of the two 
machines, at the opposite ends of the tunnel, 
will excavate to the extent of 22 feet a day, and 
it is estimated that the whole excavation will 
be completed in four years. The gallery to be 
perforated by the machines will be 13 feet wide 
by 7 feet high, and this once cut through, the 
bore will be enlarged by ordinary means to 
25 feet in width and 19 feet in height, and a 
double line of rails laid. 


Ventilation is to be effected by attaching a 
ventilator to the axis of each poulie de support, 
the movement of which being rapid and con- 
tinuous, the ventilating machine, composed of 
a drum and a tube, will be constantly inspiring 
fresh air and expiring foul. 


The estimated cost of this great tunnel is 
only 13,804,942f, (552,197/.) It is to be im- 


mediately commenced at the north entrance, 





Worxkmen’s Lipraries. — A large and 
influential meeting of the parochial authorities 
of Whitechapel, and the working men of the 
district, was recently held, for the purpose of 
opening a Working Men’s Library and 
Reading-room. Upwards of 1,200 working 
men were present. Lord Ashley presided. 


is secured to the principal rafter by double 
ties, which are bolted to both: the ridge sijusion simply to show you this is no new 
is trussed from one principal to the other, opinion on my part, has been to popularize 
_giveing great stiffness to the whole framing. art, and put within the means of the multitude 
| From calculations, it appears that the quantity : 
_ of timber in the principals (or supporting parts) ledge and love of art, and to raise the charac- 
_is, within a small fraction, two-thirds of that «cr of the artist in the mind of his fellows. 

| employed in the purlins, rafters, &c., or parts 
| Supported. 


ROOF OF A LUGGAGE AND GOODS SHED | an exhibition of the works of the United King- 
AT THE PARIS STATION OF THE ST. dom into an Exhibition of the Industry of all 
GERMAIN AND ROUEN RAILWAY. | Nations. But avery few years back, princes 

aia , | were otherwise employed than in making and 

Tuts roof was erected about six years ag0 | carrying out such suggestions. Our histories 
by M. Armand, architect. The span between ar records, as you all well know, rather of 
the walls is 56 feet 9 inches, and the distance 4 mults and battles than of peaceful progress : 
of the principals (three in number), from centre | 44, memorials we have raised are to soldiers 
to centre, is 18 feet. The timber arch, or bow, | and sailors: but I think the time is coming 
consists of seven thicknesses of plank, together ton those who make the unhealthy town 

9} inches deep: they are bolted together about healthy—who lengthen life and increase enjoy- 

every 2 feet: the ends of the bow are solid, jnents—those who have harnessed steam and 

and are connected with the laminated part by chained the lightning, will have memorials 
slits being cut in the solid timber into which cpocted to them. “ Peace hath her victories as 
the alternate thicknesses of the laminated part | ¥..1) as war;” and it appears to me that this 
are fitted, and then bolted together; by which exhibition is a step in the right direction 
means greater solidity is obtained at the ends, towards obtaining a recognition of the peace 
for securing the 1} inch iron tie rod which vistors —a step tending to attain a right appre- 
connects them. The absence of any wall Giation of the dignity of labour, and of the 


plate here is rather remarkable. ‘The arch gratitude we owe to art. The endeavour of 
my life, if I may be permitted an egotistical 


its enjoyments,—to aid in extending a know- 


have always maintained, and will maintain, 


ages = , : : that to those who create for us elevating Joy* 
| The roof is covered with zinc, on poplar give us fine thoughts, and noble aspirations, 


| boards, only seven-tenths of an inch thick. Dut gratiuide end thetks are dae. What 
C.F. would a country be without the fine arts! 
“ inp Rightly does Thomson say, that however 

BITION, SAID AT KENSINGTON. | overspread by luxury,— 





THE proposition “ That the proposed exhi-  ‘‘ Yet, these neglected, —these esareing. 9° 
bition will be of great advantage to ail Wealth rots a nuisance, rar arg ge 
classes, whether as producers, distributors, That nation must another Carthage lie. / 
or consumers,” has already been moved to Some have asked, “*But what good is to 





the world, and carried unanimously. I can follow from this Exhibition ?” “ What os 3 
scarcely, therefore, expect that Kensington, it to be to me?” And some have whisper a 
from its locality — from its position as the | « Why should I show to others that “er 
friendly battle-field on which this fight is to will let them know what I have done, an! 
be fought, in which both are to be victors— what I can do, and so enable them to pp 
that Kensington, connected as it is so much with me?” I would venture to remind =, 
more nearly with our estimable and admirable | who do so whisper, that ‘“ ‘There 18 ri 
Sovereign than any other district, will receive scattereth and yet increaseth, and heer 
with anything but the utmost enthusiasm a that withholdeth more than is ™ aie 
suggestion made by Her husband, whose tri- it tendeth to poverty.” How does 4 tee 
umph is unquestionably looked upon by heras | teach his pupil but by setting before him ! to 
_her own. ‘I'he notion of an exhibition of this | works as examples? how do we endeavour 
_ sort has occupied many minds for a long time; | form and improve our own taste but , ie 
but it needed the power of a prince to give it amining those works which have — a 
shape, and transform it from the suggestion of | applause and the stamp of approbation o! W™ 
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men in times past ? 
own knowledge, strengthen our judgment, and 

lay up means of comparison in our mind. | 
Some, again, have said, “ we shall be beaten.” 

Probably we may in some departments ; but, | 
if so, we shall be beaten into beating our 

visitors hereafter; and that will be one of the 

good results of this exhibition. To say that 

there is no power to excel in art in England is | 
quite preposterous. It used once to be said, | 
and, more than that, believed; but I venture | 
to assert that at this time the English school | 
of art is second to none; and, if we wanted | 
proof of its excellence, I need only appeal 

to Kensington, wherein we now stand, with 

its Webster and Mulready, its Uwins and 

Creswick, its Cope and Bell, and a dozen 

others, who stand eminent in art, not merely 

in England, but all over the world. What 

we do want, however, is, artistic opera- 

tives. The poorer classes have been de- | 
barred from the means of improving them- 
selves, and now are taunted with not having 
done so. Our schools of design, and our 
art-unions are doing much, and this ex- 
hibition will do more. It will offer a 
neutral ground where the capitalist and the | 
operative, and where the English and the 

French (their “ natural enemies,” as they used 

absurdly to be called), may meet in generous 

rivalry, emulating which shall outdo the 

other in stimulating industry, in producing 

fine things, and in putting within the reach of | 
all what once were luxuries and enjoyed only 

by the few. The state of society is not now | 
what it used to be. It is not admitted now 
that the multitude are simply the slaves and | 
ministers of the few ; but the few who are made 
by the Creator fitted for leaders, now devote 
their power and their talents to the improve- 
ment of the masses. I have been very much 
struck within the last few weeks, at some 
meetings of workmen—trade societies,—tohear | 
bodies of 100 or 120 men, working joiners and | 
masons, acute and clever men, talking of | 
capital and machinery as their great ene- | 
mies, and asserting, that if machinery had 
not been made in England, they would have 
been the better for it. I scarcely believed that 
such ideas were now current, though some 
years ago they were generally entertained. I 
should have been ashamed to remind them of 
the often mentioned illustration drawn from 
printing,—the petition of a score of copyists 
against the printing machine, as taking away | 
their bread, and the fact that it now affords to 

thousands an opportunity of obtaining the 
means of living, to say nothing of the improve- 
ment and advantages it has brought to the 
whole world. So also with regard to weaving. 
A hundred old ladies petitioned against the 
stocking loom as ruining them in their knitting, 
and superseding hand labour, whereas we 
know that where one person was sus- | 
tained in that way, there are thousands sup- | 
ported now through the extensive demand | 
created by the increased and cheapened supply. 
Now I believe that any exhibition such as that 
proposed, which shall bring masters and men 
together, and provide a holiday for the whole | 
world, where all may enjoy as well as 
learn, must do a vast deal of good, not only in 
the improvement of manufacture and art, but 
in beating down those false notions which in- 
duce the operative and the capitalist to consider | 
their interests antagonistic, and not as they | 
really are, coincident and mutual. There are 
one or two practical points to which I would 
take this occasion to advert. The hope has 
been expressed in various quarters that some 
means will be adopted to protect the inventors 
of new ideas. ‘There may be hundreds of able 
and ingenious men who have some new and 
practical idea, which, under the present law, if 
they exhibit, will be considered as published, 
and they would thus be prevented from gaining 
a patent. I hope the mention of this point in 
such a meeting as this, where there are men 
who have authority, may lead to some arrange- 
ment which may enable such thoughts to be 
exhibited, and yet not destroy the power of the 
inventor to obtain a patent hereafter.* Another | 
point of great importance is, that individual 
Operatives should exhibit their designs, and 
that in all cases the designer’s name should be 
affixed, as well as the manufacturer’s. ‘Those 
men, who are at present unknown, who are 


* This has since had attention. A Bill will probably be 
brought into Parliament to protect inventors. 














So we thus increase our | 


| and on the utility of ceilings in general. 


labouring in the production of the works we 
are constantly admiring all over the metro- 
polis, should, on an occasion like this, have 
the means of appearing in their right position. 
Let the manufacturer have all due credit, and 
all just thanks, for the means of production he 
has provided; but let the mind which has 


produced and invented, also have a share of 


public approbation. I will now but advert to 
the building that is to contain this vast exhibi- 
tion, to accommodate which it must cover, 
they say, 20 acres; the cost of which has been 
set down at about 120,000/.! It is a grand 
idea, and a great sum! England, however, is 
pledged to carry out the scheme well, and I 
am quite sure Kensington will help England 
to accomplish it. 1 ask for your strenuous 
aid; and I would beg you to remember in it 
all, that “in the unreasoning progress of this 
world, a wiser Spirit is at work for us; a better 
eye than ours.”’ GeorGE GopwIn., 





ROOF OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 





ALLow me to remark that your corre- 
spondent, W. T. T., has quite misunderstood 
the drift of the letter to which he alludes, and 


| the most magnificent falsehood ever told in 
timber (there have been, indeed, greater in 
stone). I call it false architecture, because its 
whole decoration is a disguise, a clothing bor- 
| rowed from stone construction, and here ren- 
| dered meaningless. I call it also false engi- 
neering, because the disguise is not (as in some 
Gosh roofs) confined to ornamental sham 
arching, but allowed to run into structural 
| members, and renders them unscientific, waste- 
| ful, and inefficient. W.'T.T., indeed, asks 
| whether, had it been very faulty in construc- 
' tion, it would have stood the test of so many 
ages ?—a question which would imply that he 
has seen it only in engravings. Otherwise, he 
must surely have been aware that it has not 
stood this test, but has sunk and become de- 
formed throughout its entire frame. 

As for recommending stone as a roofing 
material, he will not find a word in my lette: 
to that effect. 

| I will certainly make the useful comparison 
| suggested by W. T. 'T., but this question has 
no bearing on the two originally mooted, viz., 
the inadmissibility of the Gothic treatment in 
| open roofs, and the advantages of ceiled over 
unceiled buildings, both of which he seems to 
have left untouched. E. L. G. 


will see on a Second reference that, far from | 


condemning, as he supposes, open roofs in 
general, I express a conviction that they may 
be made beautiful and truthful (but not by 


the Gothic treatment); and that, instead of | 


recommending stone as a material for a roof, 
I merely insist on its advantages for a ceiling, 
This 
comparison, however, between ceiled and un- 
ceiled buildings forms no part of my main 
argument, but was introduced to anticipate 
what might seem a harsh deduction—viz., that 


if vaulting were an absolute essential to the | 


Gothic, that style would be altogether forbidden 
us, since our buildings are not vaulted, and no 
one will go to the expense of vaulting merely 
to carry out a principle. ‘To show, therefore, 
that my position did not exact anything so 


| hard as the entire abandonment of Gothic 


architecture, I thought it proper to point out 
that there were advantages enough in vaulting 
amply to justify its adoption in any modern 


| building, not for the sake of reviving an old 


style (which I should call a most absurd piece 
of extravagance), but for real utility; in a 


word,—for making a better building, not a | 


more Gothic one. 
Without once denying my position (the 


falsehood and absurdity of all Gothicized | 


timber roofs), “ W.T.'T.” says, before con- 
demning such a work as Westminster Hall, 
we should look at the objects proposed to the 
architect. Most certainly we should, and I 
quite agree with him that it would be very 


| difficult to construct a room and roof in which 


those objects he mentions should be better 
attained. But is this sufficient to render the 
work a piece of true art, or a model to suc- 
ceeding ages? Certainly not. 
trary, if these objects were the only ones 


proposed, or were looked on as paramount | 


to all others,—if the room was only required 
to be without obstructions, and “ feasible, im- 
posing, and grand,” at the expense ofall other 


qualities,—then, Sir, I contend that though the | 
architect had perfectly attained all these objects, | 


his work is not true architecture. I base my 
objections on the ground that fruth is an 
essential in every work (even though not men- 
tioned in the architect’s instructions),—that 
it is more essential than grandeur, magni- 
ficence, or any visual effect,—that the difficulty 
and merit of the art consist in reconciling 
these objects with truth, not in sacrificing 
them to truth (as engineers pretend to do), nor 
yet in sacrificing truth to them (as the designer 
of Westminster Hall did), and that the moment 
an artist does this, he in fact evades the diffi- 
culty without which there is no art, he cuts 
the knot, he gives up the problem. The can- 
vass splendours of a Parisian féte may teach 
you, that, once emancipate us from the stern 
obligation of truth, and grandeur and magni- 
ficence are mere child’s play, requiring no art 
beyond that of the upholsterer or the plasterer. 
Mr. Ruskin (amid all his mistakes) has yet, 
on this point, most truly said, that all the 
beautiful or grand effects ever produced, are 
not worth a lie. Now, I freely admit West- 
minster Hall to be the most magnificent roof 
yet constructed; but, unfortunately, it 1s also 


On the con- | 





NOTES 


IN THE PROVINCES. 
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THE foundation stone of the Lincoln and 
Lincolnshire Penitent Females’ Home was laid 
on ‘Thursday in last week. During the en- 
suing summer the whole of the south side of 
St. Mary’s Church, Melton is to be repaired, 
and other restorations effected. An in- 
|tended project of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners, to shut out the public of Oxford and 
| its vicinity from many of their healthful walks 
and commons, of immemorial right and usage, 
has been thwarted, it is said, by exposure in 
the Times. The foundation stone of an In- 
| dependent Chapel was to be laid on 15th inst., 
at Haylands, near Ryde. The Baptists pro- 
| pose also to erect a chapel, at an estimated 
| cost of 1,500/. (with 500 sittings) and to in- 
| clude schools, vestry, &c. Plans of the 
| proposed Worcester Diocesan Training School, 
|at Saltley, prepared by Mr. B. Ferry, 
| have been sent to the Council on Edu- 
| cation, previous to tenders being sent 
|in for the erection of the buildings, which 
-are to be mixed in style,—Early English, 
with Tudor and Elizabethan! The form is 
quadrangular, with 150 feet frontage, and two 
stories in height, besides rooms in the roof. 
The college will be divided into two distinct 
| departments—a training school for masters, 
and a middle school for students, each depart- 
ment having its own set of class-rooms. The 
building will contain altogether 150 dormi- 
tories, arranged as in Oscott College. ‘The 
| erection of a chapel is postponed : the build- 
| ings already contemplated will cost upwards of 
| 10,0002. The walls are to be of Hamstead 
j 
| 

















stone, with Bath stone dressings, as in the 
neighbouring church. The site, at Upper 
Saltley, is a gift of Mr. C. B. Adderley, M.P. 
A memorial window to the late Dean of 
Sarum is about to be put up in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. The subscription now amounts to 400 
guineas. At a meeting of the Plymouth 
Water Committee, specimens of the glass pipes 
| for conveying the town’s water were produced, 
| but, on the report of the surveyor, they were 
unanimously disapproved of,—on what special 
ground is not stated. ; 











The new church at 
Moxley, Wednesbury, is to be in the Early 
English style, with nave and chancel, tower 
and spire, and will contain 635 persons. About 
3,000/. will be required, of which nearly 2,000/. 
have been obtained, chiefly by grants from 
societies. We hope the sum required will be 
speedily collected. Mr. Wm. Horton, of Wed- 
nesbury, is the architect, and the builder is 
Mr. Isaac Heighway, of Walsall. By the 
Bolton Improvement Act, now unopposed, a 
new market will be erected, ranging from 
Bridge-street to Knowsley-street, and street 
stalls superseded. Mr. John Howison, of 
French-hall, Gateshead, has been elected 
county bridge surveyor for Durham. At the 
Silver Mine Lime Works, Linlithgowshire, 
3,700 tons of stones were recently raised at 
one blast. The quantity of powder used was 
5 cwt. 
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DESIGN FOR A CEILING OF A DWELLING HOUSE. 
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DESIGN FOR A CEILING TO A DWELL. | TERRA COTTA MONUMENTAL | gravestone, the headstone, preserve these 


ING-HOUSE. | MEMORIALS. records, though imperfectly, and at great 


} . 

THe accompanying design for a ceiling is one | Ir would add, I think, greatly to the decency | expense, for the rich, It should be made 
of a number, made and drawn by Joseph | of interment, and to the comfort of relatives, if easy for the poor. 

Bass, a modeller, of Lambeth, to shew what | some permanent mark of each person’s place| Surely this might be effected by means of 
he could do for 20/., exclusive of materials. | of burial could be fixed, either in the place itself, | earthenware tablets, impressed by moveable 
Including the materials, it would cost about | or in some public building. A desire for | types, specially adapted for the purpose. It 
301. We do not usually employ our pages for | some such record seems one of the higher | would still more simplify and cheapen the 
the benefit of individuals, but if, in this case, | instincts of humanity. It is certainly the most | process if the constant and formal part of the 


by giving publicity to his design, any good | intelligent form of that instinct of conservation | inscription were stereotyped. The rest only 
should result to him, we shall be glad of it, as | which lingers round the dead, and which is | would have to be supplied as it was wanted. 
he seems an ingenious man, ‘he room should | gratified by attempts, however rude, or how- | The inscribed pottery of Pompeii has made 
be lofty to admit of such an amount of cast | ever noxious, nay, revolting, to preserve the | thousands wonder how the ancients missed 
work as is here designated. The size of | bodies themselves. The mausoleum, the | the art of printing. That pottery, and still 
the ceiling is 12 feet by 18 feet, | monument, the tablet in the parish church, the | more that of Egypt and Babylon, proves how 
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durably it preserves the salad ‘sunlit’ to 
its keeping. 

The clay of the potter ministers to the 
earliest material wants of social and civilized 
man, through his cooking instinct. The press 
ministers to his spiritual and intellectual wants. 
May not the nineteenth century, an age of 
whose mighty inventions the mightiest is the 
infant art of combining and distributing, for 
the good of the many, the material and 
spiritual productions of the few, effect such a 
combination of the clay and the printing type 
as may supply these two pressing needs of the 
people? — the material want of wholesome 
sepulture, the spiritual want of preserving the 
name, the memory, and the resting-place of the 
dead. Jacos. 








The idea of a terra cotta tombstone is new 
in this country, and no doubt if properly 
glazed it would be as durable as any other ma- 





terial, but the great advantage, as it appears to | 
me, is this : a great degree of elegance of form | 


and ornamentation could be attained at com- 
paratively little expense. 
new in this project is the application of move- 
able type for the purpose of impressing in- 
scriptions in the soft clay, afterwards to be 
rendered durable by baking, for as to impress- 
ing inscriptions on the clay and then baking 
them, the Babylonish bricks and cylinders 
testify to a considerable antiquity. It is 
curious, also, that the idea of the application 


of moveable type should follow—as in the case | 
of printing—after the first process had been so | 


long practised. J. Bonomt. 





THE BUILDING REFEREES’ COURT. 


In your paper of last week there was a 
notice of a deputation to the office of Woods 
on that vexed subject, the ‘‘ New Metropolitan 
Buildings’ Act,” in which not only the threat- 
ened abasement of the referees was strongly 
objected to, but a suggestion was thrown out 


that the referees should sit in open court as | 


magistrates do, and that the registrar should 
act as the clerk in the police courts, giving his 
legal advice when required, and keeping the 
records of the proceedings. This would greatly 
simplify the business, and be highly satisfac- 
tory to the public, and is a course which had 
long ago occurred to me as well as others. 

The present system is of a piece with the 
act itself, complicated and unsatisfactory ; and 
the style of correspondence adopted, and tone 
of proceeding, remind one of Cardinal Wolsey 
and his “ Ego et Rex meus,” with this differ- 
ence, that the cardinal had but one king to 
dictate to, but here there are three. ‘The sit- 
tings at this office always present to my mind 
a tableau vivant of the Inquisition, as repre- 
sented in the plates to the History of that 
institution ; and the costliness of the machinery 
—two of the board with salaries of the 
millenium period and two—of the cingue 
cento, besides their satellites,—seems to be 
far beyond the requirements of the business, 
and with this formidable array and ceremony 
some of the cases brought before them appear 
like breaking a fly upon the wheel. 

I trust this suggestion of taking the police 
courts as a model will not be lost sight of, but be 
seriously considered in framing the new act. 

OuIM. 








Se.risu Art.—It is said that Mr. Wyon, 
R.A., has been commissioned by the Kast- 


India Company to prepare a die for a gold | 


medal to be presented to Major Edwardes, in 
acknowledgment of the services rendered by 
that officer during the recent war in the East ; 
that as it is intended solely for the Major, the 
die will be destroyed as soon as the medal is 
struck, so that no duplicate shall exist. We 
hope the latter part of this statement is incor- 
rect, and that national collections will, at all 
events, be permitted to have i impressions. How 
much more flattering to the Major it would be 
to put his head on the medal, and distri- 
bute it pretty extensively, than thus to misapply 
the process of medal die-sinking. 

EXHIBITION oF ENGRAVINGS.—The So- 
ciety of Artists at Birmingham mean to have 
one of their rooms set apart this year exclu- 
sively for engravings by artists trained in the 
Birmingham School. 


What is particularly | 











ANCIENT HOUSE-FRONT, LOUVAIN. 
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ANCIENT HOUSE-FRONT, LOUVAIN. | 

THERE is great variety in the domestic 
architecture of Belgium, arising partly from 
the ancient division of the provinces, but 
chiefly from the diversity of building materials | 
available in the different localities. Thus, in 
Flanders, where there is no stone and but little 
wood, brick buildings predominate; about 
Liege and the eastern parts of the country 
another character is imparted to the houses by 
the plentiful use of stone; whilst in Brabant 
and the midland parts, brick, wood, and stone 
are used indifferently. 

Examples of stone buildings from Mechlin 
and Ghent have appeared in recent numbers | 


of Tue ButtperR: we shall now give spe- 
cimens of brick. The accompanying sketch 
is from Louvain, and we shall hereafter give 
one from Bruges. 

These houses are built of avery fine red 
brick, not moulded, but cut and rubbed : many 
of them have the front walls tied in with 


‘irons, the heads of which are wrought some- 


times into fleur-de-lis or scrolls, and at others 
into Arabic numerals expressing the date of 
the building. Scarcely any of these houses 
have chimney-pots, but the shaft is carried up 
some height above the roof, and finished with 


bricks and pantiles, the arrangement of which 


is often ingenious and picturesque. 


J. G, H, 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Tue majority of the churches exhibited are 
in the early English style: (1109) “ District 
Church, Bracknell, Berks,” by T. Scandrett ; 
(1113) “ Church in a Nobleman’s Park,” by 
D. J. Childs (with very erroneously placed 
flying buttresses); (1115) “Church at Wick- 
ham Bishops, Essex,’ by E, Christian (with 


open wood south porch); (1142) “ Church of | 


St. John the Baptist, Hartwell,” by C. Vickers 
(consisting of nave and chancel, with double 
bell-cot at west end); (1284) ‘ Meanwood 
Church, near Leeds,” by W. Railton (though 
part shows the ball-flower in the groining), are 
amongst the number, (1110) “A Sugges- 
tion for an Improvement in Westminster, 
adapted to the Nineteenth Century,” by W. 
Papworth, is a view down King-street, rebuilt, 
commencing with a structure at the corner 
of Downing-street, similar to the Privy 
Council Office, and a cleverly drawn fountain 
at what is now the junction with Parliament- 
street. According to Sir John Evelyn’s diary, 
“ King Charles II. had a design to buy all 
King-street, and build it nobly, it being the 
street leading to Westminster. This might 
have been done for the expense of the Queen’s 
funeral, which was 50,000]. This was in 
1695: the cost would come out something 
differently now. (1111) “ Wesleyan Normal 
College, Horseferry-road, Westminster,” by J. 
Wilson, does not set forththe design to muchad- 
vantage.——(1118) “School of Industry for Fe- 
male Orphans, about to be erected at St. John’s- 
wood,” by G. Legg, is poor in effect, but may 
look better when carried out, as some of the 
churches here will look worse. The pinnacles 
are too small.———T his cannot be said of (1124) 
“Nobleman’s House and Farm Buildings, 
now erecting in New South Wales,” by 
T. C. ‘arring, wherein the finials of 
gables are monstrously too large.-——(1126) 
“‘ Design for a new Wesleyan Chapel, at York, 
by G. F. Jones, is Norman in style, with large 
wheel window in entrance front. (1138) 
“A Marble Fireplace,” by C. J. Richardson, 
was exhibited at the School of Design. It is 
an elaborate and able design, arranged to 
admit of the introduction of Parian statuettes. 
(1139) “Interior of Baths, Wolverhamp- 
ton, now erecting,” by G. T. Robinson, is 
Byzantine in style and not ineffective. The 
same architect exhibits “ The Interior of the 
Exchange at Wolverhampton,” (1174). 
(1145) “The Dining Hall, Farming Wood 
Hall, Northamptonshire,” by T. Bury, is a nice 
specimen of Mr. Bury’s skill in drawing, and 
the same and something more may be said of 
(1289), “ Church of St. John, Radipole,” by 
same architect. 

(1164) is an outline geometrical drawing, by 
K. M. Barry, of “ Cliefden, the seat of the 
Duke of Sutherland, now rebuilding from de- 
signs of C. Barry, R.A.” The central portion, 
the only new part, has attached Ionic columns, 
carrying only balls, with the entablature 
breaking round them, and two ranges of 
windows in their height,—an arrangement 
open to objection, in spite of precedents. 
The wings, terraces, &c., group well. 
(1184) “The Seat of E. Lambe, Esq., 
now erecting,” by C. Barry, jun., is heavily 
coloured, but will make a good building. 
The chimneys, brought up at the angles of 
the central tower, and at regular intervals 
around the house, constitute an important 
feature. (1192) “ A Design for a new 
National Gallery for Painting and Sculpture,” 
by Jas. Fergusson, was briefly mentioned last 
week. ‘The picture galleries and schools are 
on the first floor of the part next Trafalgar- 
square, with libraries under. The sculpture 
galleries are on the ground floor, lighted from 
the roof on one side only. The picture galleries 
are in three lateral divisions : the centre goes 
up high, and is lighted by a continuous range 
of windows seen over the roof of the lower (side) 
portion: they would seem to have comparatively 
small extent of available wall. The building 
has the merit of exhibiting no wasteful expen- 























diture of columns, and if wanting in dignity | 


is not so in elegance. The central lantern is 
Corinthian, with groups of sculpture on 
the entablature, and is terminated by 
a _ Minerva of large size. (1197) 
“St. Helen’s (R. C.) Church, Westbourne- 
grove, North,” by T. Meyer, shows an 
Karly Decorated building, the interior of 





which is apparently to have stone groined- 
vaulting, and fittings of more than ordinary 
costliness. Judging from (1282) the exterior 
of the same church, the lower part of spire, 
next the top of tower, is of metal work, and 
though novel in England does not promise 
to be satisfactory. (1209) “The Arcades 
and Portico to the Central Railway Station at 
Newcastle-upon-T'yne,” by J. Dobson, is one 
| of the most costly screens ever erected. It is 
Doric in style: the central portion has a range 
of coupled columns carrying figures, and the 
whole is certainly imposing in more senses than 
one. (1216) is a good bold range of “ Build- 
ings about to be erected in the City,” by E. 
TPANsoN. In (1217) “ Design for remodel- 
ling the Facade, &c., of National Gallery,” by 
H. B. Garling, the principal features are the 
removal of the turrets at end, the introduction 
of a range of columns along the face of the 
building, and the substitution of a square attic 
in the centre, in lieu of present dome. The 
effect of the drawing would have been better if the 
lines of the main front had been drawn parallel. 
We shall continue our notice of the general 
exhibition next week. 














ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

THe 35th anniversary festival of this 
institution was held on Saturday last, Sir 
Robert Peel in the chair, supported by Vis- 
count Hardinge, Colonel Rawdon, and the 
following Royal Academicians,—Sir W. C. 
Ross, D. Roberts, C. Stanfield, T. Uwins, T. 
Webster, C. R. Cockerell, P. Hardwick, P. 
M‘Dowell, and C. Barry; Associates,—R. 
Redgrave, T. Creswick, W. E. Frost, A. 
Elmore, A. Egg, and W. P. Frith; and the 
following patrons,—the Hon. — Hardinge, 
Sir E. Cust, Dr. Rice, and Mr. Fortescue, 
M.P. The Chairman, who was received with 
marked distinction, made an eloquent appeal, 
more especially to absent friends, and through 
the hoped-for help of the daily press,—that 
great institution or “estate,” he remarked, 
which ever stood forward as the generous 
advocate of every cause connected with bene- 
volence and charity. The period of this appeal 
he felt was a peculiarly appropriate one. 
Within the last few days there had been 
open all those exhibitions which presented 
the collective works of genius that had 
been accumulated during the past year. 
He believed there were few who knew, or ever 
thought, of the painful processes which had 
been necessary for the production of these 
works ; what a degree of sevete mental toil 


sometimes was, on account of harsh and un- 
feeling criticism, and the caprices of the public 
taste. He believed that in the course of the 
present year there would be seen on the walls 
of the several exhibitions as many as 
4,000 works of art (Sir Robert reads THE 


and genius of the past year. Now, these were 
the productions of those who had been com- 
paratively successful in the race of competi- 
tion,—who had at least had sufficient health 
and strength to enable them to contend in that 
severe race; but there were behind these, in 
the distant background, artists out of sight, 
and almost out of mind, whose prospects had 
been clouded by accidents and disease, some 
of whom had left widows and orphans, with 
no other worldly possession but an unble- 
mished and honourable name, and a delicacy 
of feeling which induced them, in many cases, 
to withhold a knowledge of their affliction. 
| It was for the purpose of mitigating that suf- 
fering in such a way that delicacy of feeling 
| should not be wounded that this institution 
| had been established,—an institution marked, 
| on the one hand by the greatest liberality, and 
| on the other by the severest economy, for he 
| found that the whole of the salaries during 
| the past year, including commission to col- 





lector, &c., had been but 56/. 16s. 10d., and | 
| the room for the meetings of the council and | 
subscribers only 6/. 12s. Since 1814 not less | 


| than 1,200 cases had been relieved in sums 
| amounting to 12,700/., and last year alone 


| fifty-seven applicants had been relieved at a cost 


| of 650/.—The receipts during dinner amounted 
to about 718/.,including 100/. from her Majesty, 
501. from Sir R. Peel, 50/. from the British 
Institution, and 20/, from Lady Chantrey. 


had been endured, what discouragement there | 


BuritpEr], the result of the toil, and labour, | 


RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

One hundred and fifty extra hands have 
lately been taken on the Britannia Bridge 
works, to expedite the floating of the third 
great tube. On 10th June, its final 
transit to its permanent site is to take 
place. Since the completion of the tubular 
passage, circular windows, 4 inches in dia- 
meter, fitted with glass, and standing about 
20 feet apart, have been placed along the sides, 
——The Rymney Iron Company have con- 
tracted to deliver in London about 12,000 
tons of iron rails, at 4/. 19s. 8d.aton. Take 
10s. for carriage out, says Herapath, and there 
remains under 4/. 10s., a price considered in 
the trade to be beneath the cost at which the 
rails can be made. ‘The Bradford branch of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire line has been 
inspected and is about to be opened, The 
length is only three miles, but the works are 
heavy and costly, particularly the Bowling 
tunnel, and the bridges and retaining walls in 
Wakefield-road and Broomfields. The tunnel 
is 1,646 yards in length. The arch throughout 
is formed almost entirely of stone. The en- 
trance presents a semi-circular arch in the 
Moorish style, and the opposite end a plain 
Norman arch. ‘This tunnel is nearly straight. 
It has three open shafts for ventilation, and is 
almost entirely free from water. The shaft of 
greatest depth is 65 yards. The principal 
bridges are—one, an iron girder, weighing in 
iron alone 300 tons, of 50 feet span and 60 
yards long, and crossing Wakefield-road ; the 
work of Messrs. Butler and Co., of Stanning- 
ley: another, of stone, with elliptical arch, 
28 feet span, passes under Edward-street, 
Bedford-street, and Croft-street, in Broom- 
fields; being 130 yards long: a third, of 
some prominence, not far from the Bowling tun- 
nel, is a timber lattice bridge, 30 feet in height, 
and with two spans of 80 feet each. There 
are several additional bridges—iron girder, 
bow string, and lattice bridges—crossing 
several of the roads and serving to con- 
nect others at various parts of the line. 
The rails are bridge-form, and screwed on 
timber laid down longitudinally. The chief 
contractor of the branch was Mr. William 
M‘Cormick. The Bowling tunnel and cutting 
were completed by Mr. Angus Nicholson ; 
heavy masonry at the entrance to the town by 
Mr. Frith; and station and warehousing by 
Mr. Robert Neil (Manchester). The lattice 
viaduct on the Kilkenny and Waterford line 
was on Tuesday week delivered up by the 
contractor to the Company’s engineer, and its 
stability tested on the withdrawal of the 
centring, much anxiety being manifested as to 
the result. On the centres being eased off, 
the deflection was 2} inches. On Wednesday 
morning the structure had subsided }¢ inch 
additional. In the trial of strength 72 tons, 
independent of persons on the engine and 
waggons, were laid on at rest, and then passed 
and re-passed at a speed of 15, 20, and 30 
‘miles an hour. The momentary deflection, 
says our authority, never exceeded 6} inches, 
‘and this, on the weight being removed, 
immediately sprang back 24 inches. The final 


settlement remains but 3? inches. 




















Books. 


An Elementary Course of Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Physical Geography. ByD.T. ANSTED, 
M.A. Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 


Snoutp any of our readers be so far mis- 
taken as to imagine that, as architects or en- 
gineers, they have little to do, professionally 
speaking, with the study of a subject such as 
this, the following quotation from Professor 
Ansted’s volume will suffice to remove the 
impression :— 

“ With respect to the decomposition of 
stones employed for building purposes, it is 
greatly influenced, as well by the chemical and 
mechanical composition of the stone itself and 
by the nature of the aggregation of its compo- 
nent parts, as by the circumstances of exposure. 
The oolitic limestones will thus suffer unequal 
decomposition, unless the little egg-shaped 
particles, and the cement with which they are 
| united, be equally coherent, and of the same 
chemical composition. The shelly limestones, 
being chiefly formed of fragments of shells, 





which are usually crystalline and cemented by 
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a 


a calcareous paste, are also unequal in their | 


rate of decomposition, because the crystalline 
parts offer the greatest resistance to the de- 
composing effects of the atmosphere. 
shelly limestones have also, generally, a coarse 
laminated structure, parallel to the plane of 
stratification, and, like sandstones formed in 
the same way, they decompose rapidly when 
used as flags, where their plane surfaces are 
exposed; but if their edges only are laid bare, 
they will last for a very long and almost in- 
definite period. 


These | 


Sandstones, from the mode of their forma- | 
tion, are very frequently laminated, and more | 


especially when micaceous; the plates of mica | 


being generally deposited in planes parallel to 
the beds. Hence, if such sandstone, or shelly 
laminated limestone, be placed in buildings 
with the planes of lamination in a vertical 


position, it will decompose in flakes, more or | 


less rapidly, according to the thickness of the 
laminz ; whereas, if placed so that the planes 


of lamination are horizontal, that is, as in its | 


natural bed, the edges only 
posed, the amount of decomposition will 
be comparatively immaterial. ‘The sandstones 
being composed of quartzose or siliceous 
grains, comparatively indestructible, they are 


being ex- | 


more or less durable according to the nature | 


of the cementing substance; while, on the 
other hand, the limestones and magnesian 


limestones are durable in proportion rather to | 


the extent in which they are crystalline; those 


which partake least of the crystalline character, | 


suffering most from exposure to atmospheric 
influences. 

The chemical action of the atmosphere pro- 
duces a change in the entire matter of the 
limestones, and in the cementing substance of 
the sandstones, according to the amount of 
surface exposed. ‘The mechanical action due 
to atmospheric causes, occasions either a re- 
moval or a disruption of the exposed particles ; 
the former by means of powerful winds and 
driving rains, and the latter by the congelation 
of water forced into, or absorbed by, the ex- 
ternal portions of the stone. These effects are 
reciprocal, chemical action rendering the stone 
liable to be more easily affected by mechanical 
action, which latter, by constantly presenting 
new surfaces, accelerates the disintegra‘ing 
effects of the former. 

On the whole, it would appear that, where 
there are no local reasons to the contrary, pre- 
ference should be given to limestones over 
sandstones for most public buildings intended 
to be handed down to future ages ; and this on 
account of their more general uniforimity of 
tint, their comparatively homogeneous struc- 
ture, and the facility and economy of their con- 
version to building purposes. 
limestones, also, those which are most crystal- 
line are to be preferred ; and some of the mag- 
nesian limestones seem to offer the greatest 
advantages of durability, uniformity of struc- 
ture, beauty of appearance, and facility of con- 
version; but it should be clearly understood, 
that many other limestones, and many sand- 
stones, also form admirable building stones; 


of elementary chemistry so far,as well as of | Prosecrep Works.—Advertisements hav 
mineralogy and physical geography,—all essen- | been issued for tenders, by 8th June, for 


tial branches, indeed, of one comprehensive 
science. Facility of reference is greatly pro- 
moted by full indices, analytical table of 
contents, list of numerous illustrations, &c., 


and there is a copious and useful glossary of | 


scientific terms. For the guidance of students 
an appendix contains a variety of examination 
papers, with numerous leading and suggestive 
questions, useful in self-examination, though 
lable, it may be, to something like abuse (as 
every good thing is, and this amongst others) 
in cramming for the nonce. 





HAiscellanea, 


| 





MANcHueEster Scuoon or Desian.—The | 


annual meeting of this institution was held on 
‘Tuesday week, in the large room of the school, 
Brown-street, the Mayor, Mr. John Potter, in 
the chair, when the report of the council was 
read, and the medals and other prizes were 
distributed. It appears from the report, that 
the number of pupils has increased since last 
year from 90 to 352; and that the school has 
otherwise greatly improved both in resources 
and in proficiency. Amongst the pupils we 
perceive are 15 joiners and masons, 19 archi- 
tects and builders, 5 upholsterers, and 4 cabinet 
makers, also 30 artists, 4 glass painters, 14 
carvers, 53 calico designers, 20 decorators, &c. 
According to the report, the past year had been 
one of unwonted outlay. It commenced with 


| a debt amounting to 212/., and increased by 


4541, 12s. 2d., for fittings, &c.; but instead of 


now nearly 700/., the debt is no more than | 


372/., having been reduced by donations in 
addition to the annual subscriptions. ‘The 
report concluded by adverting to the fact that 
the school had now become a public institu- 
tion, yet it had been held liable to municipal 
rates and taxes, in consequence of its now 
obsolete laws. ‘The counsel considered it ad- 
visable that an appeal should be made against 
this interpretation of its constitution. 


CuesTerR ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH 40- 


LOGICAL Socrtety.—The monthly meeting of 
this society was held on the 6th; the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese presided. 
Archdeacon Wood read a paper “ On the 
probability that Kinderton, near Middlewich, 
is the Condate of the Roman Itineraries.” 
The Rev. W. H. Massie then gave an inter- 


‘The Venerable | 


the erection of buildings for public baths and 
washhouses, in St. James’s parish, West- 
minster: plans, &c., by Mr. P. P. Baly, of 14, 
Buckingham-street, Adelphi; by 1st June, for 
repewing and restoring the interior of Much 
Wenlock Church, Salop, as advertised; by 
17th, for the several works to be done in en- 
larging the workhouse of the Chertsey Union, 
and reconstructing the drainage, on plans by 
Mr. John Billing, of London-street, Reading, 
architect; by 28th inst., for a quantity of 
kerb, paving stone, and granite pitching, as 
advertised, for the West Ham highways, Mr. 
R. Rake, of West Ham, surveyor; by 30th, for 
the works to be done in erecting an infirmary, 


| schools, and other buildings, alterations, &c., 


for the Stepney guardians, Mr. Dunch, of 15, 
Stepney-causeway, Commercial-road, surveyor; 
by 30th, for granite and other materials, as ad- 
vertised, for St. Giles’s and St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, Mr. Birch, of 199, Holborn, surveyor ; 
by 23rd, for a butt, &c., for musket ball prac- 
tice, at Chatham garrison, drawings, &c., by 
Royal Engineer of Ordnance, Chatham Lines ; 
by 21st, for constructing brick sewers in Fig- 
lane, &c., and at Westminster, separate ten- 
ders as advertised, for the Metropolitan Sewers 
Commission ; by 25th, for wood carvings and 
other work in restoring St. Peter’s Mancroft, 
Norwich, Mr. R. M. Phipson, of Brook-street, 
Ipswich, architect; by 5th June, for the erec- 
tion and completion of a new workhouse for 
the Wortley Union, near Sheffield, plans, &c., 
by Messrs. Aicken and Capes, of 1, Clarence- 
street, Islington, architects;—one or more 
tenders; by 4th, for the construction of a 
main drain at Woolwich, Royal Ordnance En- 
gineer, Artillery barracks, Woolwich; by 27th, 
for two cast-iron purifiers and other apparatus as 
advertised, for the Boston Gas-light and Coke 
Company ; by 24th inst., for repairing plaster 
work, carving, string courses,&c., in Leominster 
Church; by 28th, for the construction of pub- 
lic sewers at Cambridge, Mr. R. R. Rowe, of 
10, Downing-street, Cambridge, Surveyor ; 
by 3rd June, for the construction of several 
heavy waste weirs for the Manchester 
Water Works, Mr. J. F. Bateman, of 46, 
Brown-street, Manchester, engineer; by 12th, 
for 2,700 tons blue Guernsey granite, and 


| 1,600 tons Kentish or Hertford flints for Pad- 


| esting lecture on an ancient wooden bridge, | 
| which has been found buried in the silt, 17 


Amongst the | 


and these are so distributed through the coun- | 


try, that there is now no excuse for those archi- 
tects and engineers who neglect to examine 
carefully into the relative durability and excel- 
lence of the stone employed in any edifice 
about to be constructed.” 


feet deep, on the course of the river Birkett, 
near Wallasey Pool, near Birkenhead. Mr. 
Massie arrived at the inference that the bridge 
in question was a Roman structure, to facilitate 
the course of the evening Mr. Hicklin an- 


5 


nounced that the Liverpool Architectural and 
Archeological Society had selected Chester 
as the place to be visited in their annual ex- 


dington Vestry authorities ; by 21st inst., for 
300 yards of brick drain at Landport, Mr. 
Joseph Craven, of Mile-end, Landport, Sur- 


| veyor; and by 4th June, fora supply of curb, 
| flint, granite, gravel, plank, &c., for the Port- 


sea Highway Board, Landport. 
AccIDENT BY BLASTING AT ALGTERS.— 


| On 4th inst., MM. Barthelon and Dussaud, 
| the marching of armies across the marsh. In | 


contractors for conveyance of materials for the 
French corps of Engineers, and the hydraulic 
t 5 . 


| works at Algiers, sprang a mine in the quarry 


cursion this year, and was sure that the Chester | 


society would make the necessary arrange- 


side of the Mersey a cordial welcome. Draw- 
ings of the figures on Gresford Church tower, 
which is undergoing repair, and of the me- 
dieval pavement found in Feathers’- lane, 
Chester, were also exhibited, and gave occasion 


for some comments. 
WESLEYAN CHAPEL COMPETITION, YORK. | 


The author’s remarks on drainage, water | 


supply, marble, and other subjects, also well 
merit the perusal, as indeed does the whole 


| One of the thirty-nine candidates in this mat- 


work the study, of all engaged in engineering | 


and architectural operations. It embodies a 
Jarge number of facts, illustrations, tables, and 
other valuable matter. As to explanatory 
Speculations, or opinions, the author—judi- 
ciously it appears to us, although we do not 
undervalue their importance—very much re- 
stricts the limits of these in the present ele- 
mentary work, yet, so far as he goes, we would 
have rather wished to have had less deference 


to the ideas of Lyell, eminent as he is, and | 


more to those of other geologists of at least 
equal eminence, 

tion here to make to this excellent work of an 
able author, unless it be 
less of mere verbal expression,—such as, for 
instance, in the use of the term transparent 
instead of translucent, in speaking of thin 
leaves of gold and their green translucency. 
The whole work will be found to constitute a 
compendium not only of geology proper, but 


| to the committee ; 
We have little other objec- 


an occasional loose- | 


ter, whose design, if we understand rightly, 
was selected as the second best, asserts that 
the chosen design was not sent in till after the 
time appointed by advertisement for receiving 
the plans, viz., the Ist of February,—an extra 
time having been given on application to the 
author of it; and he asks how he and other 
competitors may “obtain redress from the 
trustees for their breach of contract?” The 
injustice of the proceeding, if the statement be 


correct, is too obvious to need pointing out, 


and it admits of inferences far from creditable 


would find it very difficult to obtain redress 
legally. 

HarpENnInG Merats.—Myr. Wheeler, of 
Franklin county, Massachusetts, has taken a 
patent for hardening steel or iron “by im- 
mersing it below the surface of, and in, water, 
and then causing one or more jets to play 
through the body of the water, and against the 
metal or part thereof to be hardened.” 


the competitors, however, | 


of Bab-el-Dued, consisting of two excavations, 
one charged with 2,500, and the cther with 
1,500 kilogremmes of powder, when a volley 


| of stones and large blocks of rock from the 
ments to give their friends from the Lancashire | 


| distance of more than 800 métres. 


interior of the mountain was hurled towards 
the city, and struck various persons amongst 
a multitude, some of the parties standing at a 
Eight 


| persons were killed, and many wounded. The 





contractors, it is said, had given due admo- 
nition to the public, but probably such an ex- 
plosion was not anticipated. 

Buenuetm Parace.—lIt is currently ru- 
moured that this building will shortly be opened 
to the public as heretofore, every day except 
Saturday and Sunday. 

Wipe Estimatinc.—Tenders for the alter- 
ation of a house at Hilton, near St. Ives, 
Hunts; for additions to a farm-house, new 
stabling, &c.; Messrs. Habershon, architects : 

Saint, St. Wwebss io tsi ice it ZO 
Smallbone, ditto.... 622 
Twelvetrees, sen., Biggleswade.... 599 
Bennet and Son, Whittlesea ...... 520 
Aldis, Fenstanton .......see.0-. 475 
Burford, St. Neots.....-sccesess 472 
seas da datas gd 
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Bunting, St. Ives .....-.- eekha--1 ae 
Gathergood, Huntingdon ......+. 420 
Harrat and Co., Huntingdon...... 370 
ee die ta < wt he Pe ee Pry Pee 


Darter, Sts Trees. ca. ctedscccetsa. TiS 
For the enlargement of the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Biggleswade ; Edward Twelvetrees, architect : 
’ Field, Biggleswade.........0.+++ £110 
Twelvetrees (accepted) .....++0+5- 98 
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British ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—QOn the sth, Mr. Pettigrew, V.P., in the 
chair, communications were read, amongst 
others, from Messrs. Barton and Bergne, re- 
lating to coins found in the Isle of Wight, 
resembling very closely those of our Henry 
III. and some other English and Scotch kings 
of about that time, but bearing the names of 
Flemish towns, and apparently coined by the 
princes of that nation, Mr. Barton affirms 
them to be good and true money, but Mr. 
Bergne considers they are imitations, either 
struck by the princes to obtain the profit of 
mintage, or by them or some private indi- 
vidual for the purpose of circulating light or 
base coins. From Mr. Lott, on some Roman 
coins found during an excavation for a drain 
in the upper part of Cheapside. From Mr. C. 
Baily, on an ampulla of lead now in the 
Museum at York, and which, he supposes, was 
used to contain the oil used in the Romish 
sacrament of extreme unction, this appearing 
to be the subject represented on one side of 
the vessel. It is of about the thirteenth cen- 
tury. From Mr. Puriand, on a representation 
in the “ Historic Reliques,” by Mr. J. M. 
Williams, of one of four candelabra in the 
cathedral of Ghent, said to have belonged to 
Charles the First, but which Mr. P. considered 
to be of earlier workmanship; and from their 
height corresponding nearly with that of the 
tomb of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, 
and the similarity, in some respects, of their 
ornament to that of the tomb, he suggested, 
they might have been made to form part of 
the monument, and he strengthened his posi- 
tion by reference to the armorial bearings. 
Also from Mr. Harrison and the Rev. Mr. 
Massie, some further remarks on the pavement, 
&c., at Chester; and from Mr. C. R. Smith, 
on excavations at Lymne Castle, Kent. 

InstiruTION oF Civit ENGINEERS.— 
On the 14th instant (Mr. Cubitt, president, in 
the chair), the paper read was “ On the Con- 
struction of the Permanent Way of Railways ; 
with an Account of the Wrought-iron Perma- 
nent Way laid down on the Main line of the 
North Midland Railway,” by Mr. W. H. 
Barlow. In the discussion which ensued, in 
which Messrs. Hawkshaw, Brunel, Locke, M.P., 
Barlow, and Glynn, took part, the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the different 
systems of permanent way in present use were 
discussed ; but it appeared to be a general 
opinion, that no one system of laying a perma- 
nent road could at present claim a great 
superiority over any other; and that, in 
reality, much more depended on the good 
quality of the materials used in its construction 
than in any particular way of laying it. The 
objects to a attained were—simplicity of con- 
struction, so that there should be as few parts 
as possible to get out of order, a perfect joint, 
and economy of maintenance ; and though the 
two first of these desiderata were admitted to 
be obtained in a permanent way with bridge- 
shaped rails and longitudinal timber sleepers, 
it was contended that they were, to some ex- 
tent, counterbalanced in a road laid in the 
ordinary manner, with double-headed rails and 
cast-iron chairs, as, in some instances, after 
being turned, the second table was found to be 
more durable than the first. It was announced 
from the chair, that the president’s annual 
conversazione would be held on Tuesday 
evening, May 28th. 

Tue Barrow Monument.—The ceremony 
of laying the first stone of the testimonial to 
the late Sir John Barrow was to take place at 
Ulverstone on the 15th. The subscriptions 
to the testimonial amount to upwards of 
1,000/. The design selected by the committee 
is that of Mr. A. 'T'rimen, architect. The stone 
tower designed by him is tu be 100 feet in 
height, by 40 feet diameter at the base; and 
as the structure is to be erected on the Hill of 
Hoad, which rises immediately above the town 
of Ulverstone, the tower will serve as & sea- 
mark for the navigation of the dangerous bay 
of Morecambe. 

ProressionaAL Goop FE.LLowsHIP. — 
Any exhibition of good feeling is a true plea- 
sure to us, and we gladly chronicle that the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects entertained 
Mr. James Wylson, one of their body, and not 
unknown to our readers, at a dinner in the 
Globe Hotel, on Wednesday, 8th May, on the 


occasion of his leaving that city to return to 
London, ~ . 





Liverpoo. ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
At the last meeting of the session of this 
society, held on Wednesday evening, last week, 
Mr. Charles Barber delivered an address, in 
the course of which he said: There cannot be a 
wider or more noble field of action than the 
study or practice of architecture. By the study 
Ido not mean the mere imitation of times 
long gone, but that we should endeavour to 
find out the reasons why this or that was done, 
to embrace the same train of thinkiny, and the 
reason, as we suppose, why they did it, not 
looking on the past with sluggish idolatry, but 
to get our minds filled with the same loftiness 
of sentiment, catching the fervour of the origi- 
nal, we may build a lasting reputation for our- 
selves and time. The profession has many 
advantages, and calls for the best efforts of 
your minds to advance its objects. What 
would Greece or Rome be at this moment but 
for the monuments which tell of their great- 
ness and learning ?—and depend upon it, what 
man has done, man may again do, and it is one 
of the happiest features of your profession, 
that, in the convulsions of states and nations, 
which shake society to its foundation, your 
works will outlive the shock, and be but 
slightly injured by the hand of time. 

An ArcuitTect’s S1ign-Post.—In a town 
not 100 miles from Thirsk, a worthy member 
of the profession has rented a small space of 
the brick pier between the windows of the 
principal inn, some 3 feet by 2 feet, for a sign- 
board, upon which is blazoned in heraldic pro- 
priety—“ Snooks, Civil Engineer, Architect, 
Surveyor, Estate Agent, &c., &c.” Mrs. Smith, 
the laundress round the corner, is trying to 
obtain about the same quantity of space at as 
easy a rate as possible, as she thinks it a most 
desirable position for an artistic panel, showing 
a view of that useful engineering work so 
coveted by her profession, and under which 
will be inscribed —“‘ MANGLING DONE HERE.” 


Tue Bury Mecuanics’ Institution 
AND ATHEN#ZUM.—Tenders are now being 
obtained for this building, which is proposed 
to be erected under the direction of Mr. Syd- 
ney Smirke, (not Joshua Smerk, as stated by 
our local informant a fortnight ago,) at the 
expense of a number of the gentlemen of that 
rapidly increasing and prosperous town. The 
Earl of Derby, Sir Robert Peel, and others are 
munificent contributors. The site, which was 
given by the nobleman above named, adjoins 
a somewhat extensive range of public buildings 
which have been erected under the same archi- 
tect, for Lord Derby, comprising assembly 
rooms, court-house, hotel, estate office, &c. 

Merropo.titan Water Suppiy.— The 
bill of the Watford Spring Water Company, 
was presented in the Commons on Tuesday 
for reading a second time; but on the repre- 
sentation of Sir G. Grey, that the Board of 
Health’s report was now almost ready, and of 
Lord Ashley, that it would develope new 
sources of supply, and a mode of administra- 
tion five times cheaper than that proposed by 
the Watford scheme, the bill was thrown out 
by a majority of 196 to 90 votes. The bill 
for the Henley-on-Thames scheme was then 
brought forward for second reading, and was 
also rejected by a majority of 226 to 116. 


Oprentnc St. Pauu’s.—We have been 
waiting to hear what further steps would be 
taken to secure this desirable improvement : 
we trust that it will not be hastily given up. 
There can be no doubt that the surveyor of 
the City Commissioners is correct when he 
says in his report, “‘ that in every particular as 
regards the traffic, the comfort and conve- 
nience to the metropolitan public would be 
largely increased by opening the western area 
in front of the cathedral, and widening the 
thoroughfares around the same.” A few days 
ago an influential deputation waited upon the 
Dean and Chapter, to make a further repre- 
sentation to them on the subject, when we 
were rather surprised to find Mr. Cockerell on 
the side of those who would retain the railing. 
The result of the interview is not yet known. 

Oxrorp ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—At 
a meeting of the above society, on Wednesday 
last week, Mr. Portal (the secretary) read the 
report, which stated that a plan proposed by 





the Northamptonshire Architectural Society, 
for forming a union of architectural societies. | 


was under the consideration of the comm.wce. ; p.m. 
WEpNgapay, May 22,—Society of Arts, 8 p.m, 


The report went on to state that the secr: . cies 





had lately inspected the restorations in pro- 
gress at St. Matthew’s Church, Great Milton, 
well worthy a visit on account of the curious 
frescoes daily laid bare; and while it was to 
be regretted that the length of the wall pieces 
obstructed the view of the windows, and that 
the ancient altar-stone which had been disco- 
vered in the nave was not, as at Garrington, 
to be restored to its proper place, still on the 
whole the greatest praise was due to the whole 
work, which was substantial and in good taste. 
Mr. Lygon, of Christ Church, then read a 
paper on “ Fonts.” During a conversation 
which ensued, it transpired that in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Christ, in Oxford, there is no 
font,—the alms dish, which ordinarily stands 
on the altar, being used for the rite of baptism. 


THe Warter-Cotour Society.—A cor- 
respondent complains of the omission of the 
Lady members from the list of members at 
the beginning of the catalogue, and their 
classification as Honorary members. It can- 
not have been done, we suppose, without the 
vote of the whole body. 

THe VALUE oF VALUERS AT AN Irisyu 
VALUATION.—The guardians of the Larne 
Union, Belfast, have advertised for a “ re- 
vising valuator,”’ to value new houses, &c., and 
they offer ten shillings a day, including car 
hire! We have received several indignant 
letters from the local surveyors. 


Tue Natvors’ SrrikeE has extended from 
Sedgley throughout the whole district of Bils- 
ton, Tipton, Dudley, Oldbury, Halesowen, 
and Stourbridge. Many thousands are out of 
employ. “The general feeling of all other 
classes,” says the Worcester Journal, “ is that 
the nailmakers are oppressed.” 


Op Hovses.—I am glad to hear you have 
gotahouse, . . and still more, that it is 
an old house. I love old houses best, for the 
sake of the odd closets and cupboards, and 
good thick walls that don’t let the wind blow 
in, and little out-of-the-way polyangular rooms, 
with great beams running across the ceiling, 
old heart of oak, that has outlasted half a score 
generations, and chimney-pieces with the date 
of the year carved above them, and huge 
fireplaces that warmed Englishmen before 
the House of Hanover came over. ‘The 
most delightful associations that ever made 
made me feel, and think, and fall a-dreaming, 
are excited by old buildings,—not absolute 
ruins, but in a state of decline. Even the 
clipt yews interest me, and if I found one, in 
any garden that should become mine, in the 
shape of a peacock, I should be as proud to 
keep his tail well spread as the man who first 
carved him. In truth, I am more disposed to 
connect myself by sympathy with the ages 
which are past, and by hope with those that 
are to come, than to vex and irritate myself by 
any lively interest about the existing genera- 
tion.— Southey. 

Roots CuHokine Dratns.—In a recent 
case, where some poplar and larch trees stood 
about 16 to 18 feet from the line of a main 
drain, laid through a field, it was found that 
in two years the drain had become choked with 
roots ; and it is believed that in many instances 
where drainage has not produced those im- 
provements in land which were anticipated, 
and even where hedge-rows cross or adjoin 
any portion of a main drain, the cause may 
be an obstruction of this nature. In the case 
quoted, however, the precaution of placing 
vertical pipes at the junction of each of the 
parallel drains with the main drain, aided 
greatly in pointing out the cause. The drains in 
this case are said to have been made of horse- 
shoe tiles, well laid, and fitting closely at the 
joints. 





TENDERS 
Sent in for restorations to Church, Towersey, Bucking- 
hamshire; taking down South Porch and building New 


Tower. Mr. Cranstone, Architect. 

Tower. Church. 
Hope, Onlord io vecocisssavive €470 0 0 ..€342 0 0 
Plowman and Luck, ditto...... vs -- 397 0 0 
Stone, Thame.....ccccccccees 419 5 3 .. 41811 0 
Holland, ditto............0008 316 0 0 299 10 0 
Chapman, Hadenham ........ 406 0 0 250 0 0 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 


To be held during the ensuing week. 
Tuxgspay, May 21,—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





«*G. S.”’ (uprights of timber are not needed in partitions 
formed of hollow bricks), ‘‘ Merus Hibernicus’’ (declined 
with thanks), ‘J. H. C.’’ (declined with thanks), 
“J, B. D.,” ‘A.’ (should have sent his name). ‘*C. J. N.’’ 
(we shall be glad to receive his remarks), “‘ D. B. S.,’’ 
“J. P.L.,’? “TT. W. and Co.” (we have no further in- 
formation), “ H. L.,” ‘‘J.G. W.’’ (call at the office. 
Volumes are scarcely worth so much. Cost of advertisement 
ee, “Fw? OO R.A EOS Cin. * 1 x 
gin), ‘‘H.T. E.” (shall appear), “J.S.,” “ F.W.S.,” 
a7 A Subscriber,’’ oe B. ) ee Lad Cc. aa “oe E, N,,’’ Lad Lady 
L "Fen, “we 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the ‘‘ Editor: all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. : 

** Books and Addresses.’? —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In June will be published, in one vol. imperial 4to., cloth, 253. to 
yscribers, 30s. to non subscribers, 


ESIGNS for COUNTRY CHURCHES. 


By GEORGE TRUEFPITT, Architect, 6, Bloomsbury-square. 
This work will contain a series of twenty perspective views (with 
small plans) in ink lithography on tinted paper, with descriptive 
letter-press. 
London; JOSEPH MASTERS, 33, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New 
Bond-street. 
A NEW AND USEFUL WORK ON TURNING. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d., post free, 
4 4 r 7 Ts 

MHE HAND-BOOK of TURNING. 

“A book of practical instruction to the beginnner, and of 
reference to those already advanced in the study of this beautiful 
science.” 

SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 











Just publish ed, 


LARGE FOLIO WORK (65 sheets) of 


ORNAMENTS of varied Character and Periods, including 
Gothic, Elizabethan, Italian, French, Renaissance, Greek, Roman, 
&c. &c..drawn with much fidelity to style and date, and suitable 
to Architects, Builders, Decorators, Designers, Carvers, Modellers, 
and all cornected with ornamental pursuits, Price 304. 

Mr. JOHN WEALE, 59, High Holborn: and JACKSON and 
SONS, 49, 50, Rathbone-place. 
* La Pl J 7 To yr 
EWS! NEWS! NEWS!—The best 
cheapest, and largest Newspaper in the world.—LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER contains sixty large columns 
of the latest intelligence from all parts of the globe, price only 


threepence, postage free. Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample. 


“TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, AND 
OTHERS 


° 7c P 
HE following BOOKS, at the Prices 
affixed, to be had at B. T. BATSFORD, Bookseller, 52, High 
Holborn, 
STUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS, ‘the 
original edition, elephant folio, 4 vols., 91. 9s, ; 
TREDGOLD on the STEAM-ENGINE, atlas folio, 2 vols., 
boards, 2/. 10s. ; 
BREE’S RAILWAY PRACTICE, four series, complete, 51. 5s. 
NICHOLSON’S ARCHITECTURAL DICTIONARY, 2 vols, 
bound in four, half Russia, 31. 10s. 
MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, from its commencement, 41 vols, 
8yo.. cloth, boards, 41. 123 
Also just reduced in price, from 3l. 3s. to 193, HODGE’S 
ANALYTICAL PRINCIPLES and PRACTICAL APPLICA- 
TION of the EXPANSIVE STEAM-ENGINE, plates, 4to., half 
bound. 
JAMIESON’S MECHANICS of FLUIDS for PRACTICAL 
MEN, cuts, 8vo., cloth. from 10s. 6d. to 5s, 6d. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S SPECIFICATIONS for PRACTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE, 8vo., second edition, cloth, from 283, to 15s. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable at High Holborn 





TO ARCHITECTS, aro eene SURVEYORS, AND 


$1 sDERS. 
EBAY’S UNIVERSAL PLANNING 
RULE contains all the scales necessary for Architectural or 
Mechanical Drawing, and for Plotting Surveys. Manufactured 
only by HORNE, THOKNTHWAILTE, and WOOD, Opticians, 
23. Newgate-street, London.—Prices : Boxwood, 7s. 6d. ; Ivory, 16s. 





~ BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
YARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms, aces and 
temporary awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
prompt attention — WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, ony. 
fianufacturer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty's Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 
TV THe BUILDING PUBLIC, . 
rey my T > r . 
IRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and FLAS- 
TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, consisting of Vases, Ballus.- 
ters, Capitals, perforated Panellings, Cantilevers, Brackets, Trusses, 
Wreaths, Scrolls, Masques, Heads, Figures, Friezes, Gothic and 
other Chimney-Shafts, Soffits, Bed-moulds, Pateras, &c., &c. Centre 
Flowers from 10 feet diameter downwards. An assortment of 
Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing —-HERBEKT and SON, 
Modelers. &c.. 42, Parker-street Drurv-lane. 


BpR. ARNOTIVS VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 


























With Constructed 
internal for the 
movement, ventilation 
and all the of 
latest apartments 
improvements. Sea he ae Y generally, 


REDUCED LIST OF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 
THE TRADE DISCOUNT. 
Second size, 16 by H 





Plain Trett Valve o...sccccecsces P 9 
Bronzed and Leathered ......... ie ae 10 6 
Japanned, white with Gold lines 11 6 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work .......... 17 0 23 0 
rass Front. lacqd. or bronzed .. 13 6 19 6 
Ditto with Trellis work.......... 19 0 27 0 


Ventilators of any description made to order. 
Manifactured by HAKT and SONS. 53, 54, 55, Wych-street 
Strand, London.—Post-office orders payable at 180, Strand. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 





Sheringham's admission 
Ventilator, of pure air 
for the through an 





EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pully, from 6s, each ; with leading pully, from 6s. 6d. 


These Ventilators are so arranged that the requisite quantity of 
€ 


air may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment 
without the slightest draught being felt by the occupants ; and as 
they are placed in the external wall, their action is not impeded 
when the house is closed for the evening. at which time a constant 
supply of fresh air is most required.—HAYWARD, BROTHERS, 
sole Manufacture 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, 
Borough ; and of all respectable ironmongcrs, builders, &c. 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRY MEN = see MERCHANTS, 


List of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
furnished on application. 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
- BASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOOD (late Scoles and 
Martin) solicit the attention of Builders, Masons,and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone, 
&c., sold at the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice, Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Fipes, Syphons, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
Stull, e 


a] ’ r 
ATH STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed Messrs. 
MARTIN and WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W. 
beg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &c., that a large assort- 
ment ofthe much approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddington. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 


AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 

EXTERNAL WORKS—LUARD. BEEDHAM and Co., 
Quarry Proprietors and Importers from Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Falaise, Calvados 











| Department.—Aubigny is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 





texture finer, price and labour of working about the same. 

RANVILLE STONE from Ranville Quarries, near Caen, Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable for strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 
and labour similar to Caen Stone.—Depst, Caen Sufterance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe.—Information and samples supplied from the 
Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 


Abattoirs, Caen (propriétaire des Carriéres A Allemagne), 
ofters CAEN STONE guaranteed from the first quarries at Alle- 
magne, at Is. 1d. per cubic foot, delivered to vessels or waggons 
(free of expense), from the depét at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 
14, Fore-street, Limehouse.—Contracts taken for any quantities.— 
Cargoes shipped to order, from Caen, to any part of the coast, on 
the same ey to P. FOUCA RD. at the Office, 39, 
Stoney-street, Borough Market; or to Mr. 8. WEBSTER, at the 
Wharf.—Samples to be seen, and references to be had, at Mr. 
MARSH’S, No. 3, Charlotte-row, near the Mansion House. 


y " ’ Ad r 
EVON HAYTOR GRANITE.— 
Engineers, Architects, Contractors, Masons, and others, are 
respectfully informed that this superior granite cn now be supplied 
to any extent. Its great strength and durability renders it a most 
desirable stone for the construction of docks, bridges, embank- 
ments, sea boar eg ma — pachine. 2. rey - — the 

above granite will always be kept on hand at the Devon 
Wharf, Rotherhithe, London. " _ 

; GEORGE H. CLARK, Sole Agent. 
Prices, &c., may be known on application as above, or at the 
oe of the Devon Haytor Granite Company, 9, Lincoln’s Inn- 
elds. 








. TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
REY STONE and WHITE FLAME 
LIME, of superior quality, may be had at 78, Queen's wharf 
Great Cambridge-street, Hackney-road. — Apply to Mr. J. W. 
LINDRIDGE, Wouldham, Kent ; or at the above wharf. : 
N.B. Measure given at this wharf, but no esquire. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


REY-STONE LIME, of the best quality, 


may be had at Whitehall-wharf, Cannon row, Westminster, 
at 7s. 6d. per yard; or at Hanover-wharf, 52, Edward-street, Ke- 
a. gt Ma a CHA —— FORMBY, Esq, 
uime orks, Halling, near Rochester; or Mr. [MAIN, 52, 
Edward-street, Rezent’s-park. ae OS 
ni y al AJ ‘% y 
REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME, 
WARWICKSHIRE CEMENT. BLUE SAWN FLAG- 
GING STONE, and MARBLE WORKS, WARWICK. 
AGENTS— 
Messrr. Rutty and Verey, 2, South Wharf. Paddington. 
Messrs. Gladdish’s, Pedlar's-acre, Lambeth. 
Mr. J. Thompson, Back King-street, Manchester. 
Mr. T. Wylie, 1, Royal Bank-buildings, Liverpool. 
Mr. J. Harrison, Linenhall-street, Chester. 
r. T. E. Mycock, 108, Fargate, Sheffield. 
Mr. J. Bonehill, Berkley-street, Birmingham. 


And can be delivered by the Proprietor’s own boats to any part of 
the kingdom. 


Lr Ta 19 > r r . 

TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 

has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 

long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 

its arrival in London. By the arrangement now made, the Cement 

will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 

in a fresh and genuine state, by the sole Agents, J. B. WHITE 
and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


for internal stueco, are employed very advantageously in 
place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The peculiar properties 
of PAKLAN Cement allow of its being painted or qaouel Gntn 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 
portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex- 
= and beauty of finish are essential—J. B. WHITE and 
ONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE’S 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


Ty > ’ 
ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the best Roman Cement. but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damn situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns,and baths, and for all 
pean | a where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required, 
Manufacmmrers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 

















> ~~ , 7 *. 

RAMLEY FALL STONE, from the Fair 
Head Quarries, Yorkshire. — Depdt, DEVON HAYTOR 
WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, LONDON ; GEORGE H. CLARK, 
Sole Agent.—Engineers, Railway Contractors. Builders. Masons, 
and others, are invited to INSPECT this SUPERIOR FRER- 
STONE, which can be supplied to any extent, andata very low 
price. It is well adapted for docks, bridges, embankments. sea 
walls, railway works, and all buildings where freestone is used.— 
Further particulars may be known on application to Mr. G H. 
CLARK, as above, where a good assortment of blocks is kept. 
Carzoes supplied direct to all parts of the coast. Samples may be 
seen at the Office of The Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden. 


Qri RLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
KD WORKS, RBelvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
rices of the hest WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 
»e Sent on application (post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage 
stamp. The pricesare under those advertised for inferior slates. 


HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 


Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Nobility, the 
Clergy. Architects of Eminence, Builders, Railway Contractors, 
and the Public generally —-MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 
notwithstanding the vile imitations and infringements of his 
patent that are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the 
public, being handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper 
than marble —Price lists sent to any part of the kingdom gratis, 
and a book of drawings sent postage free on receipt of 33 in postage 
stamps. C1 terns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
Fittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate Work, at prices 
that defy competition.—49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. 











TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
AJ TLR > ¥ > . 
BSERVE! the CHEAPEST DEPOT in 
England for MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, &c. of supe- 
rior quality, is the WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY'S 
PATENT WORKS, Earl-street, Holywell-street, Millbank.—Coun- 
try orders attended to, and a large assortment always in stock. 


> , x 
EINED MARBLE.—Just landed, at the 
MARBLE AND WOOD SAWING MILLS. COMMER. 
CIAL-ROAD, PIMLICO, some choice blocks, direct from Leg- 
horn, per the “Scotia,” which, from the present low rates of 
freight. will he offered to buvers at considerably less than the cur- 
rent prices JOHN HOLMES. Agent. 


> a bd 

@QAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
K PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf. Pimlico, 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate. 

FONTS from 5i. upwards. Specimens on view of the Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles. 

ALTAR TABLETS [luminated. 
onnenne ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
7 TINGS 








MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- | P 


STONES. &c., in great variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country. 

The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap and good. 

DAIRIES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great variety of pattern. 

GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS, 
A liberal digcount to the trade. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, NOBLEMEN 
ribs ng PROPRIETORS, AGRICULTURISTs, AND 
OTHERS. 

TEXHE PATENT ALKALI COMPANY’S 

METALLIC BLACK, BRIGHT RED, and PURPLE- 

BROWN PAINTS are applicable for covering iron and woodwork 

of every description, also stuccoed and brick buildings, and are re- 

markable for their superior preserving properties, cheapness, and 
durability.—Offices of the Company, 1, New Broad-street, London, 
JOHN A. WEST, Secretary. 


ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 


2 is ready for use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. 
For beauty it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE 
CUT STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or 
any other plastering, and will — the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and3 cwt., at 84% 15a and 2ls., 


tnclusive. 
PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 
Invaluable for cheapness, beauty. and permanence: not half the 
cost of other paints, always ready for use, wil! a good for years, 
and therefore well suited for exportation Brilliant black, 23 ; 
rich browns, 2a. 9d. ; greens and light colours, 4s. per gallon. 
G. BELL and 0., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street. 











> 
ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee.— Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No, 296, 491; and also Nos. 284 and 285, paces 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strencth of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
gene for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
ualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
ement ; it does not vegetate, oxvdate, or turn green; nor is it 
aftected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is —— 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition.—Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, at their Manufactory, 
Northfleet. Kent, and their Wharf. Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall ; 
also at their Depdt, 46, Hanover-street. Liverpool. 


HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 


STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs. J. & R. MORLEY’S 
warehouses and dwelling in Wood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, in every story ; altogether 
about ten thousand yards superficial, chiefly upon recently built 
walls, and a small portion upon timber partitions, and that with 
the mst poe and panna result. I feel it also necessary to 
observe, that the plasterer’s work was almost invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the use of this new material is a most valuable feature 
in building operations, and fully justifies that which I was given to 
understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. I think it 
right to mention that I am at the present time having a great extent 
of similar work executed at another range of buildings, where time 
and the quality of the work are of the utmost importance. 

(Signed) JNO. WALLEN, Architect, London. 
To Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Manufacturers, 
Nine Elms. 








MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 

This invaluable Cement has now been before the public so many 
ears, and obtained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
have used it. that it is unnecessary to comment on its merits. 

Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upon to observe, 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
MARTIN'S will cover, as compared with other Cements for in- 
ternal nse, there will be found a gain of 164 per cent. in material 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour o 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements ofa similar nature, 
therefore worked with greater facility. making together the enor- 
mous saving of full THIRTY-THREE PER CENT. ; its advan- 
tages therefore cannot admit of doubt. Specimens, showing its 
beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain and ornamental 
urposes, may he seen; and the Cement, in apy quantity, obtained 
of Messrs. STEVENS and SON, at their Plasterand Cement Works, 
186. Drury-lane, London — Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby. 

N.B. This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few hours 

after the completion of the work by the plasterers. 


> wr > *y 1 
OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 
STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.—The attention 
of the trade and the public generally is solicited to there very ex- 
cellent :nd well-known materials, which, for their beauty, dura- 
bility. imperviousness, and cheapness. are unequalled. THE PER- 
MANENT WASH, as 8 substitute for common lime-wash or wate~- 
colour, is an article which has long been wanting for stucco and 
brick-work ; it is of a stone colour, but -~ be ented te any oo 
is perfectly dry in twenty-four hours; will not wash of ; 1s ve 
little dearer p< he the common washes ; and, being non-absorbent, 
is admirably adapted for railway stations, union workhouses, 
schools, barracks, prisons, &c. One cwt. is sufficient to cover, with 
two coats, 250 square yards. THE CE MENT, from the great reduc- 
tion in price, and its suitableness for interna) as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind; it has no 
caustic qualities; may be painted or pa in a few days; 
never blisters, cracks, or vegetates ; soon becomes as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. The merits of the 
PAINT are well known for its application to stucco work of ail 
kinds, and external work generally. Numerous testimonials, 
prospectuses, aud every information ma, be obtained, on appli- 








ation to the Sole Agent, PH! LIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 23, 
atrenk Upper Thames-street. A liberal all to wholesal 
dealers. 





| 

JUNERAL FEA rTHERS.— 
TO) UNDERTAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET- 
MAKERS, and BUILDERS.—G. SHADBOLT and Co., Funeral 
Feathermen. beg to inform the trade that they have REMOVED 
their FEATHER BUSINESS from Church-street, 0, to No. 9, 
Walbrook, City (near the Mansion House), where all orders will in 
future be received, and punctually attended to in town or country. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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RITISH MUTU AL LIFE GFFICE.— 





The Public xamine for tl mseives the ad- | 
vantages ed for Assuret “by the plan on whieh policies are 
granted | iis Office Apply t CHARLES JAMES THAC KH, 
Becretat y,17, N w Br treet. Blackfriars. 


\ t TO BUILDE 


TENE SEPTE NNIAL CYCLICAL 
PERMANENT MUTUAL BENEFIT BUILDING 
SOCIETY .—Subscriptic ini. per Anorm per Share, payable 
Quarterly or ouahie. durin, a cycle of seven years, when a 
borrower will have absolut ‘redeemed his mortvage,and a de- 
positor will, by the joi perations of the society. and the con- 
tinual fructifivation of subscriptions, obtain 1054 per share, 
ones the amount paid in, with 6. per centum per annum 
mmpound interest added. The peculiar advantages to builders. as 
well as others, are, that they can obtain advances at the rate of 895i. 
per cent. of the actual value of property! paying considerably less 
ares ‘rest than on private m¢ rtgax es (wheres 
»cieties the interest paid is absolutely ruine 

















; 


sin other building | 
are exempt from | 


all liability of having their mortgages alled in; save the stamp | 


duties and the costs of deeds of re-conveyance, on paying off the 
mortgages! are at liberty to redeem whenever they please on 
defined and strictly equitable terms (and can also procure loans 
as the buildings progress), thus rendering the property more sale- 
le afi » than before, inasmuch as a purchaser can 

yieect to, and have the benetit of, the mort- 
n — for members to 
le 









The induce 
Geers ow is, in fact. irresistible ; and the wt the principles are 
such as to afford a ready, profitable, perfectly s: bags 
venient means for the investment of savings by tl rial 
middle classes. The rules are extremely luc vid and excellent, T: ey 
have been prepared and settled by ge ntlemen of gr sat experience in 
building societies’ operations, after the most anxious consideration, 
and will be found to ex ombine simplicity in action, certainty in 
result, and equality in the distribution of their manifold advan- 
taves amongst all the members, and they have given universal 





} 





ghly con 












satisfaction. Mr. Scratchley, the eminent actuary, has certified | 


that “he can suggest no further improvement.”—Prospectuses 
gratis; with rules, price 6d.; p r post, 10d. ; can be obtained of 
WILLIAM TAY LEK. Esq., the Solicitor at the Office, 2, Adelaide- 
place, London-bridge ; and 12, Circus, Greenwich ; or of 
WILLIAM CALDECOTT, Secretary. 
*.* Office hours, Eleven to Four, at 2, Adelaide- place, Loudon- 
bridge. 


PPAPER-HANGIN ‘GS by MACHINE and 


BLOCKS.—The trade supplied in town and country, with 
machine goods, from first-rate French and English designs, at 
lowest possible prices. Also block gu rds. unsurpassable for beauty 
of design, quality of workmanship, and cheapness of price. All the 

atterns are original, and can only be procured of Messrs. 
{ENNELL and CROSBY, Queen-street, Southwark-bridge-road, 
London. Cheapest oan for floral and oak decorations, marble 
and granite papers, &c. &c. Small set of patterns, 5s. ; returnable 


oft ab order of 51. —-Te are cash 
al ‘ ry. x » 

APER-HANGINGS.—C OTTERELL, 
BROTHERS, No. 500, New Oxford-street, London, invite 
the attention of Architects and Builders to their superior and im- 
vrtant collection of FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPER- 
IANGINGS. The stock, which is very extensive, embraces every 
description of paper-bangings, from the simplest to the most 
finished im use, and will be found in chaste design and harmo- 
nious colouring well adapted to the improving taste of the public, 
and at prices quite in accor lance with the economical spirit of the 
times. The specimens of panel designs, or Mecorations for walls 
and ceilings, are well worth the inspection of persons of taste ; by 
novel arrangement they are filted so , that the finished effect of a 
room may be seen at a glance ; strict attention is paid to architec- 
tural propriety and harmonious combinations of form and colour, 
ofte n so lamentably deficient in this class of designs. The show- 
rooms are constantly open to meri at 500, New Oxford-strect, 

London ; and in the west of England, at Bristol and Bath. 











DAPER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 


Manufactary for English, and Warehouse for English and 
French Paper-hangings, and all materials connected with the trade. 
The Panelled Decorations are fitted up on the walls of an extensive 
range of show-rooms, giving at oue view a drawing or dining-room 
furnished fit for occupation. 

LIST OF PRESENT PRICES. 
Painted marble, granite, and oak papers .... 





1d. per yard. 
ld 







Superior bed-room papers.......0.0-e.seeeees d. a 
Satin ground papers for bed-rooms, drawing 

DOS QUAI VOGION: 5 << i.sox0csehacssssrondscs 3d. m 
Flock ome on g 

on oak . 4d. in 
Bronze drawin 9d, a 
Rich gold paper ls 6d. ~ 
Ditto and Flock 2s. Od. - 


10,000 feet of gilt mouldings always in st 
E. T. ARCHER, 481, OXFORD- STREE T, LONDON. 


January, 1, 1850 
TDG 7 ; . 
t ORNE’S INDIA-RUBBER PAPER 
for DAMP WALLS is the cheapest and best hitherto 
oftered to the trade, the price being 2s. 6d. per piece of twelve yards 
and its being entirely free from the unple pens odour arising fr _ 
gutta percha and pitch papers, and considerably lower in price, 
an important desideratum in its favour, — ROBERT HORNE, 
PAPER-HANGING MANUPACTURER, 41, ~—— +hurch-street, 
City, at the same time invites b ” lers and the trade to inspect 
his extensive stock of NEW DES = iN PAP E} R-H ANG INGS, 
which, by the aid of powerfu 1 mach he is enabled to offer 
at the following unprecedented price i 5 ebooks quai itities, for cash 
only, viz. : ; 
Stout lining paper ............eeeeeee 4}d 
Superior ditto .. 7 















Sed-room papers, in great vari os at . 
An excellent oak paper..............+. at 9 9d.) 8 
Sitting-room ditto, on blended grounds 7d.to 91> 2 
Hand-made marbles ......... sees 18 Od, to Is. GL | Oe 
Good satin papers ..........seeeeeees . 1s. Hd, to Qs. Od. | 


Rich flock papers (by a new process)... 2s. 
Hand-made granites. 
Every novelty in French and Euglish panelle always 
on hand; also excellent imitation of fane oy Wt ~ superior to any 
hitherto manufactured on paper. 
N.B. Patterns sent into the country, showing the style and 
quality of the above, ou receipt of two postage stamps, and the 
goods despatched with promptitude on receipt of a remittance to 
the amount of the order given.—Folding screens in great variety, 
wholesale and retail.—To be obtained only at HOURKNE’S Wholesale 
and Retail Establishment, 4). Gracechurch-street, London-bridze 


ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 

ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of 

the method by which both these important objects are secured, 

may be obtained on application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-square. 














TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 


facturing Ironmongers, Nos. 53, 54, and 55, Wych-street, 
Strand. Established 1819. Proprietors and sole Manufacturers of 
PITT’S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING DOOR FURNITURE 
and SPINDLES and Manu fac turers of Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY VALVE 
HART and SONS. solicit the re ution of Builders, House Deco- 
Fate vs, Smiths, Bell- nengrs, oe &e. to their extensive and well 
ted stock of DOOR PURNITURE in every suitable material, 
en suite with finger-plates, be il. pulls, levers, &c., and also to their 
LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim, drawback, iron gate, 
cal rinet &c., ofall quslisie s, including Barron's, Bramah’s, Chubb’s, 
and Pitt's P: sens To their 
ENERA Peay 1N MONGE KY, wrought aud cut nails, screws 









1 ri eA &e. 

BRASS FOU NDRY Bell cranks of ali descriptions, cornice poles, 
Ri sture rods, skew door hi undies, desk and hat rai ls, Win low guards, 
uspagniolette holts, &e 

WIN Ix »W F cad WINGS ¥! + Kinds, including brackets, rods, 
arms, sliding rays, . 

DOOR SPRINGS phe HINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith's, 
Collinge’s, Gerish’s, and Cotterell’s patents, 

WINDOW BL IND FITTINGS of the most approved principle. 

LEA’S KRACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfected. 

HAKT and SONS, aware that the practice of publishing NET 
price-lists is injurious to the interests of the trade generally, are 
unwilling to follow it, but at the same time they beg to assure their 
friends that their prices shall be equally as low as those of any other 
respectable house, 














A THREE-HORSE POWER PORTABLE 
STEAM ENGINE for SALE—Inquire of Mr. G. HOWE, 


, 119, Great Guildford-street, 8+ ! 


nutl wark,. 
Q IX: -HORSE 
NACE 


Enzineer, & 


FOR SALE.—The 





F Saw BRI KS, ¢ on sale, at ver pri 
engine is ressure, with . 3, connectihg pipes, | size, and Patent Detex Lo und Latches for 
&e. : the b jual to me W ble for immediate | C. CHUBB and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St 





erection. to J. Lkbw ilGit “Mop and Broom Stave 


Manufacturer, 14, 8 salisbury place, Lock’s-fields, Walworth. 


mp . ‘INES mm" 
‘TEAM-ENGINES To Builders and 
Oth rs re juiring Steam *p ow — They 
WALKER’S PATENT SELF CONTAINED STE AM 
pry nar hed 1d kind of work. For farmers and the c » 
are indispe le, require no fixing, and at prices which will meet 
the wishes all who may require them: for raining and irri 
gating land they are invaluable.—A 4-horse and 8-horse power ; to 
be seen at the Manufactory, 26, City-road, near Finsbury-square. 


Gy TEAN M ENGINES for HIRE.—Two and 

yur-horse pee 3 PORTABLE STE “a ENGINES, for 
yumping, sawing, thrashing, grinding, &., can be had at DE ANE, 
ity’ and DEANE" SB Ag micultaral Imp slement Stores, Swan-lane, 
zongaon-bdriage 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, MASONS, AND OTHERS 


al 7 Ria AD Pal ah aa al ™™ . r 

| FOR SALE.—A STEAM ENGINE, SAW 

BENCH, CIRCULAR SAWS, MORTAR MILL; a num- 

ber of Crabs, Travelling Cranes, Travellers; a large quantity of 

chain, age blocks, and other machinery for hoisting heavy 

weights Apply to Mr. CHARLES TAYLOR, Railway Works, 

Tonbridge . Wells he above machinery is quite equal to new 

having only been in use for two or three months, and was all of it 

made to order regardless of expense. They will be sold very rea- 
sonably, as they are no longer required for the works. 








should see 


INGINES, 



























al Try. ‘yr 

EN .NINGS’ PAT EN: SHOP SHUTTER 
SHOES and FASTENERS, INDIA RUBBER TUBE- 

Soe KS,and WATER CLOSETS, can be had through any plum- 
be or ironmonger. The only manufacturers are JOHN 
Ww ARNE K and SONS, Crescent. Jewin-street, aud GEORGE 
JENNINGS, Patentee, 29, Great Charlotte-street, Black friars-road. 
—De sc scriptive drawings and testimonials sent fre € on ap plie ation. | 


’ r 

OT-WATER APP AR A TUS. —The 
attention of architects, buil: lers, and others is respectfully 
requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superior method of heating 
churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing and 
greenhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &.,and every variety of purpose for which artifi 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
building shave beat heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 

tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. 
INJAMIN FOWLER. late of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 

ry, Ww Whitefriars- street, Flee t-street. 


NO | BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 
The undermentione ? are the PRESENT PRICES of 
TRON MONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
article equally low. Orders e xecuted upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable London reference 
4 3 Inches. 


2 
Cast Butts.............. 58, 3d. 78, 6d. “¢- r 6 dozens, 
7 | 





















Cut Clasp 7d, 18.2 ) per 
6d. 10d ( J 1,000, 
a a 5 6 
Patent Line .... 63. 78.34. 93. 10s. 9d. per gross 
2 23 3 Inches. 


__ Rain P ipe “ans 94d. Wid. 1 18. kk L. per yard 





TEXO BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


Elliptic Stoves. double backs, 24d. per inch, 
Register Stoves, 6d. 64d. 7}d per ine h 
Self-ncting Kanges, with Circular Ovens and Back Boilers, best 
wrought bars and bright fittings 
3 ft, 21. 188, 3 ft. 6 in., 3. 73. 4 ft, 32 15s. 
3-feet Cottage Ranges. with Ove nand Back- Boller, 3 45s each, 
3-feet sclf-acting ditto ditto, 34s. each. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. Sash weights, 5s. per ewt, 
Best Patent Cut C lasp. 
aid. - 74. 1d. 1s, 2d. 1s, 8d. per 1,000 
6 i 8d. 10d. 20d, 
ben os Sheet Foor Brads, 12s. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch. 52s. per ewt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 












1 2 q 

4s. 43.61. 53. 6d 
At F. R. WILLIAMSO 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswel 
Li sts 0 fh pam tg 
pre-pal d, ine ng 


83. 10s, 64. per gross. 
[RONMONGERY and STOVE 
street, Finsbury-square. 

i on application at the Ware hot ise, or bv letter 
Warehx 


stage stam nase closes a sholnesanadl 


po ‘BU ILDE RS, CABIN 'ET- M AKE RS, 
Best Cut Shee Jil cae ry is, 12s. per owt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose. 

















15s, 14s, 6d. Lis. 138. 13s. per ewt. 
i} 14 2 24 3 inch. 


Cross Garnet Hinges, pe r dozen pair, 
Qs. dd. < 34. 4s. 3d. Gs. (8S. 
10 i4 16 > Ww’ 0 in, 
3est ish tht Tower Bolts, pe “ ‘ oz, 
1s, 3d. 1s. 7d. 23, 2s. Gd. 28. 10d. 36. 3d. 3s. 7d. 
é 5 6 7 " 9 in. 
Tron Rain-water Pipe. 
$id. Wadd. Is. id. Is.5d. 1s, 8d. per yard, 
2 24 3 3 4 inch. 
Be “st London Glue, 388. per ewt. 
Jast Lath Nails, 10s. per ewt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 64. per doz. 
a 3 for sen, il. 10s. per tom, 
Sas fd Fe per cw, 
TE KMS N ‘ET CASH. 

A price-list may be had on application. 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wht@esale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
au a Warchouse, 

Sandé, Bros 








a 










- +t, Bloomsbury, 1 augon. 
ty S FoR’ LEA’S PATEN 
MOKTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS, 


TO BULLDERS AND CARPENTERS. 


j H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 
@F e and Boobbyer, at their Lroumongery, Brass Foundry, and 
Nail Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-inarket. London, 
for the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabiuet-makers, Upholders , 
&c., at wholesale prices, 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s, per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp : ne ieee. 
lis. 





15s. 14s. Gd. 38, 13s. per ewt. 

1} 1} 2 3 inch, 
‘Best Brig she T ower ~ bolts. 

1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 23. 2d. 2s, 6d. per dozen, 





3 4 6 inch 

Be / alent Sash Line, 

ey 4s. | 6 oe. Ga, 78. 3d. os, 
3 4 


10s oe. per gross, 


1 
C ast Lath N 


Nails, 10s, ar ewt. Sash Weig hts, 5s. per owt. 
Air Bricks, 3s, 6d, p er dozen. 
DR, ARNOTT’S VENTILATORS, 
SE Wr BEAMS Gis ccewsiesic icecoctevess Ss. each, 
PGE nos) Fibacin tan paataniedenss allt es 





An assortment iu Brass, Bronzed, Gilt 


| larze stock of th 


ENGINE, BOILER FUR- | : 
d 











An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim | 
Locks, and Latches, of every dese ription, at very reduced prices ; 
also Door Furniture, in china, amber, crystal, ivory, ebony, buftalo, 
horn, brass, &c., with Finger-plates, Bell-pulls aud Levers en auite, 

Agents for LEA’S PATENT MORTISE LOCKS and BOLTS, 
and inventors of SUIFTING BOLT MUORTISE LOCKS &e, 








TO ARCHITECTS 
HUBB’S WROUGHT- [RO 
J PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, 
the, Atte a with et B's 
hrowing from two to tw ty bol 


FIRE PROOF 


AND BUILDERS. 


Y and FIRE- 












flerent 








CAST-IRON PIPES, LRON WORK FOR OVENS, & 
, * r 

Hf AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDE Ma N, 

St. Ann's Wharf, Bast-ctvest, City, near Bis :kfriars-bridge, 
keeps a larve stock of Rain Pipes, Hea lz, Shoes, Elbows, &e half 
round and 0. G. G , Socket Pipes for Wa ater or Gas, Flanc! 
Pipes, Sash W ,and other Castings; Iron Work for Bak. rs 
Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to be had in sets or iu 
parts.— Pree e qual ow competition. Oontracts taken to any 
Goods lan A powerful crane 

















TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 
* LADD, 10, High-street, Camberwell.— 


de Warehouse for Rai n Piy » it Ae, Bar Tron, Huop 
and al] kinds of Lronmouge i 





1... aM n vertising net 
pr ces is pr jud ivial, begs to assur e his friends that | his 
as an y respectabli 10U 


p RON FOUN DRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane, St. Luke’s'. P J. JONES having made great adi- 
tions to his $ tOCK of PA {TERN $, begs to inform the Trade, - ub 
he ean now supply them with Plain and Ornaimne 
Girders, Kailings, Gates, Lron Copi A, Bale 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Paneis, [ron 8t 
Euclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Bb: . Canti 
evers, Newel Pors, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, By and 
athe r Whe els, Wheel Plates, &. 

BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Tronghs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furaace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &e. always in stoc 
TO GAS AND W ATE 8 COMP ANIES, ENGINEERS, AND 

NTRACTORS, 
VDREW M‘ LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 
STEEL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREET, 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all 
size-, with the usual connections. Retorts, columns, girders, and 
all description of castings contracted for. 

Their stock of goods for GENE RAL IRON MONGERS is un- 
equalled for variety and lowness of price: comprising, range, re- 
gister, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, O. G., and 
half-round guttering, wh-weights, railing bars, panels, bakers’ 
oven work, sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal, &c. 

Printed list of prices, and box ks of drawings for the .. ot iron- 
mongers, forwarde: ton applic ation. 
























TO ITRON MAN iY if ACTURERS, E NGINEE R38, ARCHITECTS, 
ATLWAY COMPANIES, &c. 


YHE ar of all parties connected with 
the MANUFACTURE and USE of IRON is invite . ad the 
improvements lately patented to Mr. MORKIES STIRLIN 

ist. The toughened cast-iron, which, in round numbers, wil be 
said to be double the strength of ordinary cast-iron, and from 60 to 
70 per ceut. stronger thau the best, at an extra cost of from los. to 
12s. perton. This iron is strongly recommended for girders, beams, 
&e., for raily ay bri iges, fire-proof buildings, and heavy ma:hinery : 
also for railway chairs, and, in fact, for all purposes where cast-iron 
can be used, the same strength being obtained by lighter castings 
at less cost. The advantage of this for exportation is evident 

2nd. The improvements in the manufacture of wrought-iron, 
whereby common or merchant bar is made equal in quality to 
best bar, and much strong at @ very sin all cust. Also in the 
manufac’ ture of rails, tires for whecls, &¢., a surface bein: produced 
very much harder than that of the iron now use 1, at an extra cost 
of only 7s. 6d per ton. 

Further particulars respecting the different kinds of iron,ant 
the terms of license, &., may be obt ion to Mi 
J “KE, Civil Engineer, 6. John-street. ‘Ade Iphi, London ; also from 
the Londo ~ Agents, Messrs. GARDNE R and M: AN DRE W, 2 cat 

n-str Cheapside; and the Scotch Agents, Messrs. W. and 
iL. JOHNSON, 16, Bae th anau- -stt ~t, Glase w. 


(HE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 


No. 3, Mansion-house-place, 

Call the particular attention of Architects, Builders, and others, to 
at patent process of galvanizing roating iron with PURE 
i, which, from its action being chemically true, effectually and 
P E ACANE NTLY prevet IST. The process is applicable to 
all sorts of irot 1 work (whether cast or wrought) in use for building 
ourposes—such as ROOFS rders, floors, WATER or GAS 
Pip iS, railings, window sa and guar blinds, skylight 
frames, —— cowls, oe. serews, nails, locks, keys, chains, 
wire guards, &e., &e. indertake to supply GAL 
VANIZE D RON, or to GAL Vv ANIZE every description of tron 
work, in any quantity required. — Particulars and prices at the 
Offices of the Company, 3, Mansion-house-place. ge 10n Galvan- 

izing Works, Millwall, Poplar. Ss. VING ENT, Secretary. 
N.B. This © ympany’s patent process is applic d to the roofs of the 
New Houses of Parliament. » e sheds in the dockyards at Wool- 
wich, Portstnouth, and Dev rt, the Waterloo Station belonging 
to the London and Nort Western Railway Company at Liverpool, 
&c., &c., With the most per- 


and numerous other railway stations, & 
fect success. ads. ates a = 
7 RON ROOFING WORKS, 
BIRMINGILAM, late of Southwark. 
Office,—3 a, MANSION-HOUSE-PLACE, LoNDON, 
JOHN H. PORTER, 
PATENTEE e 

Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors ; 

MANUFACTURER OF mon ROOPS AND BUILDINGS, 
Yhietty of 
THE PATENT GAL VANIZED IRON, 

This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several 
years past in the construc stion of Lron Roofing for Rainway Sra- 
Tions and Dock yarns, at home and abroad; Farm Butiornes, 
Facrories, Gasworks, WAREHOUSES, &c. ; SuUGAR-HOUSES, MeGass 
and Correr-sueps, Stores, Dwecuings, and MARKET-PLACES, In 
the East and West Lodies, China, at the Cape of Good Hope, au tin 
othe: parts of the world; Lron-bar and Strained-wire Fences, 
Shee DP and C attle Hurdles. 


A WHY rOCK,. 494, 


@ New Oxford-street, London, 
begs most respectfully to inform 
Builders and the public,that he has 
removed to the meer as above, 
where he has on sale a complete 
variety of BA'THS, all manufactured 
of Morewood and Kogers’s Patent 
Galvanized Tinned Lron. The accom. 
panying sketch represents a Plunging, 
a Shower, and Springing Bath von- 
bined, which A. W. has secured by 
registration. 

It costs no more than the old- 
fashioned Shower Bath, while from 
its simplicity it is free from liability 
of getting out of order. 















































































A. W. continues to supply 
PLAIN AND CORRUGATED 
ROOFING ; 
and Houses made of 
the Patent Meta’, 
for 
CALIFORNIA 
AND THE 
COLONLES. 
WORKS, 5. QUICK- 
SET-ROW,NEW- 
ROAD 





REY GOOSE FEATHERS, Is. per lb.— 


HEAL and SONS’ present prices for Bed Feathers are : 
COE civa sites see 08. 8d. | Best Grey Goose......+- is. 10d 
bie . ls. Od. | White ditto... ae eS 
Foreign ditto 1s. 6d. | Best Dantzic ditto.. . 3a Od. 
Purified by steam and warranted sweet and free from dust. 
HEAL and SONS’ List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, onapplication to their 
Factory, 196, Tottenham-court-road, London, 
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